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Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


wh 
nas glad 


when they 
said unto 
me— 

Let us 
go ito 


the house 


of the 
Lord. 


Peace be 

within thy 
nalls and 
prosperity 
nithin thy 


palaces 
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TOLD TO THE PEOPLE 


“The Lutheran” Reports a Meeting in Philadelphia Addressed by 
Emergency Appeal Director O. C. Mees 


One thing must be observed with refer- 
ence to the appeal by the Lutheran 
churches of America to aid distressed fel- 
low believers—it is in all respects an emer- 
gency approach for assistance. Six months 
ago nobody thought particularly of eco- 
nomic pressure upon the Lutherans in 
Finland. Their civic authorities had man- 
ifested their usual regard for honesty and 
autonomy by meeting their annual in- 
debtedness to the United States govern- 
ment in full. It was understood that they 
were preparing to entertain the contestants 
in the 1940 Olympiad, which Japan had 
been compelled to reject and Finland gen- 
erously took over. Most of all, they were 
pursuing the quiet tenor of their ways in 
accordance with the principles of church 
and state which they had chosen for them- 
selves a score of years ago. 

Then suddenly out of a clear sky they 
found themselves confronted with the best 
armed, most greedy, and most godless na- 
tion in existence at the present time. As 
we write, the reports that have arrived in 
the morning papers under date of Feb- 
ruary 16 seem to threaten the collapse of 
thirteen weeks of heroic defense. 

Less startling in their advent, but not the 
less serious, have been the conditions that 
developed in portions of Asia and Africa, 
and indeed Europe, owing to the economic 
situation in Western Europe and the crisis 
that developed last September 1 when 
Germany attacked and took Poland. The 
conditions, however, in these mission areas 
were economic. They were connected with 
problems of maintaining communications 
and supplying salaries except where in- 
ternment of German missionaries had been 
deemed necessary by British authorities 
and necessity of supplying a temporary 
substitute missionary arose. It is not likely 
that this month of February would have 
called for dedication to the cause of emer- 
gency relief had not the drive into Finland 
made immediate care for the brethren a 
necessity. What has happened began last 
month (January). Messages from the 
church authorities of Finland, information 
concerning the care of foreign fields which 
had hitherto been supported by German 
missionary societies, and finally knowledge 
of the evacuation of sections of France by 
members of the Lutheran Church lest they 
be exposed to the military attacks along 
the German-French border. (This merci- 
ful maneuver has resulted in their lack of 
a living income.) 

All these difficulties came in like a flood 
to the officers of the Executive Committee 
of the Lutheran World Convention res- 
ident in America and thence were taken 
over for co-operation by the National Lu- 
theran Council. Even before the twenty- 
fifth of January, the United Lutheran 
Church, the American Lutheran Church, 
and the United Danish Church had taken 
official action authorizing an emergency 
appeal. January 25 the Augustana Synod, 
the Danish Evangelical Church, and the 
Lutheran Free Church joined the move- 
ment and by February 10 the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Brethren, 


the Icelandic, Suomi, Finnish National, and 
Finnish Apostolic Synods had given as- 
surance that they also were ready to co- 
operate in raising money which could be 
sent to those in distress. 


Previous Experience 


As Tue LUTHERAN has already reported, 
this was not the first time that the Amer- 
ican churches had been called to co-oper- 
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ate in behalf of war-precipitated needs in 
other portions of the world. As a matter 
of fact, the man chosen to be the director 
of this present appeal was very intimately 
associated with the very successful call for 
aid in similar circumstances to which 
American Lutherans responded beginning 
in 1919. The Rev. Dr. O. C. Mees has spent 
the last fifteen years in what he calls re- 
tirement. By that he means that he dis- 
associated himself from an active connec- 
tion with the National Lutheran Council 
soon after 1925 and took up the diverse 
but satisfying duties of the pastorate of a 
large parish in Canton, Ohio. When the 
necessity of calling on 3,500,000 Lutherans 
in behalf of their suffering brethren arose, 
his experience was remembered and he 
was urged to accept the position of gen- 
eral director. He obtained a leave of 
absence from his parish, came to 39 East 
35th Street, New York, and from that posi- 
tion he and his co-workers have been busy 
day and night in order that adequate in- 
formation concerning the needs of suffer- 
ing people could be distributed throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Mees was a pastor in the Bronx in 
1919 when word came from Europe of the 
sufferings incident to the World War, to 
the revolution in Russia, to persecutions 
of Lutherans in parts of Poland, in Latvia, 
in Estonia. But his more personal contacts 
with the havoc which the World War had 
worked came in 1925, when he was de- 
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FROM MATERIAL TO SPIRITUAL 


TuE sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel continues the 


\ narration of the effects produced by the miraculous feed- 


ing of the five thousand, an account of which is the 
gospel for the Fourth Sunday in Lent. John reports 
that evening came to the shore of Galilee, darkness fell 
but the people lingered, convinced that the One by 


' Whom Israel was to be blessed above all others had 


shown them not only how to live without work but how 
to be thrilled with the presence of One Who spoke with 
authority. Thus attracted, they awaited the next sun- 
rise, when “they would come and take him by force, to 
make him a king.” 

Jesus withdrew Himself, and He and the disciples 
crossed Galilee and were followed the next day by the 
crowd who had eaten of the bread and fishes. Since they 
had seen that He was not among those who had em- 
barked the previous evening, they demanded an expla- 
nation of His crossing. Jesus again read their minds and 
rebuked them because they were too exclusively intent 
upon temporal satisfaction. “Labor not for the meat 
that perisheth,” He said to them, “but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you.” 

_ There is a nearly universal reaction from those to 


whom the Gospel of Christ is proclaimed. It takes the 
form of a demand “to be practical.” Give us food, 


ent, and houses, is the basic cry. Nor do the ex- 


pectations of those who are told that God loves them 
stop at elementary comforts. We may not call for caviar, 
silk shirts, and palaces in which to dwell, but certainly 
the world has grown in its demands for luxuries with 
such speed as to make the ever multiplying resources of 
nature and culture insufficient. So the cry is heard from 
one generation to another, “Give us ease of living and 
we will revere you.” 

We are hearing the cry now, just as it greeted the 
church in every generation since Pentecost in Jerusalem 
more than nineteen centuries ago. 

It resembles the cry of a babe, who will cry until he 
is fed. Feeding of one sort or another continues from 
the cradle to the grave. It is a legitimate expression of 
human desire and it is closely related to existence, but 
it belongs to the threshold of living. That maturing of 
personality that yields consciousness of spiritual needs 
and the satisfaction of them is revealed by our Lord to 
those who would have been content to make Him their 
earthly king. It was not enough. 

Nothing less than the apprehension of the true bread 
from heaven is acceptable to God. The efforts of the 
world to persuade the church to forsake its mission of 
proclaiming forgiveness of sin and inheritance of eternal 
life is utter folly. It is equivalent to Esau’s sale of his 
birthright, to Judas’ betrayal of his Lord for thirty 
pieces of silver. The kingdom of God is more. 
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HARD SLEDDING IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Pastors’ Journeys Through Ice and Snow Take Heavy Toll of Time and Equipment 
By Dr. E. A. Taprert 


By action of the United Lutheran Church a change has 
been made in the Calendar of Special Gifts and Seasons, 
by which the Board of American Missions is authorized to 
make an appeal for special gifts during the month of Feb- 
ruary, instead of the Lenten season. This gives us the short- 
est month in the year and cuts down our opportunity from 
seven weeks to four. So much more reason that we and our 
friends make the best use of this short period of time. We 
shall make haste in presenting the need, and our friends 
should respond promptly in furnishing the means that will 
be needed to meet these needs, so that the work can go on, 
and both congregations and missionaries can be encouraged, 
aided and enabled to do what is necessary in planting the 
Church. 

Our eyes turn again to the vast plains of Saskatchewan 
and its particular needs. The story is not new but, like the 
grace of God, the need is renewed every morning. As a 
case in point we will quote from a letter written by one of 
our missionaries in Saskatchewan. With the help of special 
gifts received from some friends a neat church was built in 
this parish, to which later was added a parsonage. In 
describing the parsonage the missionary writes: “The con- 
gregation now has a fine property. But there are still a 
great many things missing. We need a well and a garage. 
It is true, our neighbor permits us to use his well; but the 
water is not very good. More important is shelter for my 
car. For years I have had to bring it to the public garage, 
where I have to pay storage; besides I am thereby obligated 
to buy gasoline from that garage and have all repairs made 
there. Even if we get a good crop this year, we can hardly 
build a garage. There are more important things to supply, 
such as storm windows and electric lights.” 


Blizzards Disregard Persons 

Then he goes on telling about his journeys. “Today we 
have a terrible blizzard. I have had a number of bad trips 
this winter. A week ago I was called to a sick bed, twenty- 
five miles from here. I made the trip in a sleigh, which over- 
turned and was wrecked. We had to dig the horses out of 
the snow. During the worst snowstorm of the entire winter 
I started out to one of my preaching points where I was to 
perform a marriage ceremony. It took me eight hours to 
make the twenty-two-mile trip.” 

Perhaps he was luckier than one of his fellow mission- 
aries who was caught in a snowstorm when eighteen miles 
away from home. He started for home early in the morning 
equipped with chains, snow shovel, etc. After many vicis- 
situdes and much time spent in shoveling passages. through 

‘ drifts, he finally got almost home—a half mile from the house. 
Here he had to give up, for he had no more time to shovel 
snow because of a wedding scheduled at two o’clock. He 
had just reached home and built a fire when the couple 
arrived. After the ceremony was performed the bridegroom 
and his best man had to take the bridal team and pull the 
pastor’s car out of the snowdrifts, and because he had to 
do this, the ceremony was not worth more to him than a 
dollar. 

Such trips are hard on the pastor’s physique and physical 
equipment; but as long as sleighs and cutters can be used 
they are rather inexpensive in comparison with summer 
travel by car, which is a terrible drain on the pastor’s 
pocketbook. With a parish thirty miles long and thirty 
miles wide he cannot get around with horse and buggy, but 
has to rely on automobile. We always advise our mission- 


aries to use a horse if at all possible, because we know that 
an automobile will continually keep the missionary on the 
verge of bankruptcy. But where the field is too large, it 
simply cannot be done. The Women’s Missionary Society 
had given us a fund with which to relieve the situation, and 
this has helped a great deal. Spread over thirty missions 
it was not sufficient to give complete relief; now the amount 
for this year has been cut down by two-thirds, which makes 
it totally insufficient. 

We quote from the same missionary: “My traveling ex- 
pense is accordingly large. There are times when there are 
no more than five dollars left for living expenses for the 
month, everything else going for car expense. To give you 
an idea of my expenses I will quote a few figures. In spite 
of the fact that I received $180 for travel expense last year, 
my actual expense amounted to $245.29, with $85 yet to be 
paid. Besides I had to pay the regular installments on my 
car since 1935, and I am glad that it has now been paid in 
full. But in the spring I will have to have new tires and 
tubes; also the motor and steering-gear have to be over- 
hauled. You may ask: Why do you not cut down on the 
frequency of your visits? This cannot be done without 
hurting the cause. That this parish has shown a steady 
increase in membership is largely due to the fact that I 
have always tried to serve the entire field regularly. For 
this reason my preaching points have developed so nicely, 
and the people want as many services as they can possibly 
get. The Board has placed me in this field to do the work, 
and I cannot do it by staying at home and sitting behind the 
stove. Neither can I decline to be of service to parishioners 
who have no means of transportation. I have to take them 
to the hospital in Regina. They cannot pay, but how can I 
refuse them such service?” ' 

Only today we received a letter from another missionary 
who has a large territory to cover, and so far has no means 
of transportation. He has made a down payment on a 
Chevrolet car, which has been driven 22,000 miles. This 
he can get for $475. We would like to help him finance this 
matter, and come to his aid with a small donation; for trans- 
portation is an absolute necessity in his case. 


A Little Help Means Much 


It is evident from these remarks that our missionaries in 
Canada have a hard row to hoe, and that they deserve a 
little lift here and there, so as to make their lot a little easier. 
During the past year we have again been enabled by our 
friends to alleviate many of the smaller distresses and to 
meet some pressing needs; here a horse and buggy, there 
a sleigh or cutter; here a cow for the baby, there a well for 
the family, sheds and barns, chimneys and storm doors, and 
a great many other things which have added to the health 
and comfort of our missionaries, needs which without some 
special gifts from our friends would have remained un- 
satisfied. We have not been able to give much assistance in 
the purchase and maintenance of cars, because our funds 
were too limited. 

If the distance were not so great, and the Canadian gov- 
ernment were less exacting, we could pick up many a usable 
car here in the East which could render valuable service 
to some missionary. But that cannot be done. Thus we must 
find other ways and means, particularly means. Man’s ex- 
tremity is not only God’s, but also our opportunity to do 
good unto all men, especially unto those who are of the 
household of faith, who are standing on the border of civ- 
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ilization, doing the work which the Lord has committed to 
all of us: to preach the gospel to the poor. Is it too much 
if we ask for continued support of this worthy cause? All 
need is overcome where, under God’s blessing, faith and love 
unite in a happy union. He who draws a breath of faith 
must naturally also breathe love; or in other words, the 
inhalation of faith must of necessity be followed by the 
exhalation of love. 

Let us show our faith in God’s promises and our love to 
the Lord by doing what we can to lighten our brethren’s 
burdens and strengthen their hearts. That will be a prac- 
tical way to help fulfill our petition: Thy Kingdom come. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. G. H. C. Park 


; LEADERS AT OFFICIAL OPENING OF SYNOD 
President Black; Secretary Yost; the Rev. W. A. Reiser, member of 
Missionary Committee; Dr. C. A. Linn; and President Funk 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


THE eightieth annual convention of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod met in the historic and beautiful yet progressive and 
growing city of Savannah, January 31 to February 2. The 
entertaining church, St. Paul’s, H. J. Black, D.D., pastor, 
provided for every want and convenience of all the pastors 

_and lay delegates and the large number of visitors. Every 
pastor was in attendance except three, two of whom were 
sick. Only three of the parishes were without lay rep- 
resentation. 

The president of synod, H. J. Black, D.D., preached the 
synodical sermon at the opening service on “The Church’s 
Witness—The World’s Hope,” from Acts 1: 8. John L. Yost, 
D.D., of Atlanta, secretary of synod, was the liturgist and 
assisted the president in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

_ The Rev. H. G. Fisher of Macon, the chaplain of the con- 
vention, conducted the Thursday Matins and Vespers and 
gave devotional meditations at the opening of all sessions. 


Gavel a Memorial 


At the formal opening of the convention the president 
received as a gift to synod a gavel made from a mahogany 
bookcase which belonged to the late Monroe J. Epting, D.D., 
who served the host church as its first pastor for thirty-two 

_ years. The gavel was made by two of Dr. Epting’s grand- 
sons while they were in a high school manual training class. 

President Black’s report showed the loss of two pastors 

ae other synods and the gain of five. There is only one vacant 
_ parish. A number of congregations made extensive repairs 
_ and additions to their property and one replaced its burned 
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granted them by the Board of American Missions in the 
support of their pastors. The president was highly com- 
mended for his painstaking and efficient work. 

The contributions to. all the benevolent causes showed a 
marked increase over that of the previous year. The appor- 
tionment to the United Lutheran Church was so nearly paid 
that the small deficit is expected to be made up by the end 
of the fiscal year. 


U. L. C. A. Work 

The work of the United Lutheran Church and its boards 
and committees was presented at both morning sessions as 
a special order of business by the Rev. David M. Funk, 
president of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 

The Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., president of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, presented the cause of the- 
ological education in connection with the consideration of 
the report of the Board of Trustees of that institution. The 
synod voted to increase its financial support of the same. 
He also was the speaker at the Thursday evening service. 

During the consideration of the report of the Board of 
Trustees of Newberry College, Dr. James C. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the college, presented interesting phases of the work 
done there. The Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the South 
Carolina Synod, spoke on the need of adequately supporting 
Christian education in connection with this report. This 
significant statement is taken from the report: “A“study 
made of the colleges and universities in this country showed 
that seniors invariably show a less religious attitude than 
freshmen, but that at Newberry College the reverse is true.” 
The motion picture of real life scenes on the campus and 
in the classrooms was shown Thursday evening. 

The work of the Orphans’ Home and of the Lowman Home 
was presented by their superintendents, Mr. T. C. Rohr- 
baugh and Mrs. H. A. Jackson respectively. 

Representatives of the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Luther League and the synodical secretary of The Children 
of the Church were heard with close attention and interest. 

The Committee on Social Missions presented several def- 
inite and practical recommendations for congregational action 
which were adopted. The Committee on Parish and Church 
School reviewed the many phases of its work, including the 
Blue Ridge Summer School for Church Workers, and asked 
for increased activity in the educational program within the 
parish. 

Officers and Delegates 

Dr. H. J. Black will continue to serve his two-year term 
as president and the other officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Dr. John L. Yost, secretary; Dr. R. L. Gnann, treas- 
urer; Mr. D. E. Wilson, statistician; Dr. C. A. Linn, archivist; 
Dr. Linn and Mr. C. H. Usina, members-at-large of the 
Executive Committee. 

The other elections were: Delegates to the U. L. C. A. 
Convention, Drs. Black and Yost and Messrs. Gnann and 
Wilson. Trustee of the Orphans’ Home, Mr. Olin F. Fulmer, 
Sr. Trustee of the Lowman Home, Mr. Peter G. Schafer. 
Trustee of the Seminary, Mr. W. B. Clarke. 

Among the resolutions presented by a special committee 
and adopted by a rising vote were the following: “1. That 
the synod recognize with profound sympathy and earnest 
prayer the intense suffering of our Lutheran brethren of 
Finland as they strive not only to preserve the integrity 
of their national life, but to maintain their Christian faith 
against a destructive invasion of atheistic communism. 
2. That the synod heartily endorse the appeal of the National 
Lutheran Council for funds with which to provide emergency 
relief in Finland and in our foreign mission fields that are 
adversely affected by present war conditions.” 

The next convention will be held in the Church of the 
Ascension, Savannah, in connection with the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the organization of that 
congregation in April 1741. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


England’s Famous Educational Institution a Composite of Colleges 
By CvarA LOUISE DENTLER, Redlands, California 


Tue town of Oxford, England, is very old indeed, dating 
from the time of Alfred the Great, or even earlier. It was 
famous in that day, being mentioned in connection with 
London as an important center. However, the University 
of Oxford does not date from Alfred’s time, as some over- 
enthusiastic historians would like to claim. 

By no stretch of the imagination can it be known as an 
intellectual mecca until after the Conquest. Its beginning, 
like that of the other great European institutions of learn- 
ing, lies buried in the haze of the centuries. This much is 
known: it was organized before the death of Henry II, which 
occurred in 1189, and by the beginning of the reign of his 
grandson, Henry III, in 1216 it was a fully established school. 

It began like its sister schools on the continent, simply 
as a guild or “universitas.” It is probable that a group of 
teachers and students came here from Paris, being for some 
reason dissatisfied with conditions there. The fact that uni- 
versities in that day were not encumbered with buildings 
made it very easy to move from place to place when circum- 
stances demanded. 

The King and the Pope rather vied with each other in 
conferring privileges on Oxford from the very beginning 
of its existence. Many of the privileges accorded it by roy- 
alty were at the expense of the privileges of the town, and 
may have been the commencement of that keen rivalry 
between town and gown that has always characterized the 
place. Its growth was rapid, so that by the fourteenth cen- 
tury it numbered about 14,000 students. 

The town of Oxford had always been prominent in po- 
litical matters, and the university fell right in line, making 
itself a strong political as well as intellectual center. Even 


ae 


in its infancy it dared to assert its opinions, taking sides 
vehemently as occasion required. When King Henry III 
came to a clash with his barons, notwithstanding the fact 
that the king had given so much to the school, Oxford Uni- 
versity came out wholeheartedly on the side of the barons. 
His cordial displeasure was manifested in his proclamation 
that any Oxford students caught by his forces would be 
hanged summarily; and in those matters kings always kept 
their word. 


Competition with Monastic Centers 


Oxford did not confine its course to any one branch of 
study, as did Salerno and Bologna; it included four faculties 
of law, architecture, medicine, and theology. The univer- 
sity lost many promising pupils who were weaned away by 
the monastic orders. This loss of students reached such a 


peak that Walter de Merton, bishop and chancellor, founded ~ . 


a college whose constitution stated specifically that no mem- 
ber should take religious vows as members of an order, 
because the Friars were robbing the church and state of so 
many good men. This is the first instance that is known of 
one man deliberately founding a college. Merton, who gave 
his name to the college, still one of the most eminent of 
the Oxford group, died in 1277. He lived to see the com- 
pletion of the hall, chapel, chambers, and library. These 
today remain in their ancient form, making it possible for 
us actually to see a real medieval university. No other 
buildings of any school remain so perfectly preserved and 
unchanged. 

He provided that any student desiring to study theology 
must do so only after completing his liberal arts course; 
this was the first time that theology was made a post-grad- 
uate subject by law. Merton’s rank as a divinity school 
may be judged by the fact that in its first two centuries it 
gave to the church twenty-eight bishops and archbishops. 

After the founding of this college others sprang up in 
the town in rapid succession, with the result that what we 
know today as the university is really a federation of col- 
leges. The relationship is somewhat hard to understand if 
one has not actually experienced it in operation. Each col- 
lege regulates its own studies, has its own buildings and 
campus, and its own head. Its only restriction is that its 
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students must be able to pass the examinations set by the 
university, which confers the degrees. One feels the atmos- 
phere of the university, but cannot see it, as it has no 
campus and no center; simply an examination hall and the 
famous library. 
_ Oxford colleges have taken a leading part in all the great 
movements of the country. When the growing corruption in 
the church and the increasing wealth of the higher clergy 
led John Wycliffe to initiate his reforms, he found strong 
champions in the college men. He had been trained at 
Merton; that school, along with Balliol and Oriel, took the 
foremost part in the Wycliffe movement. Oxford sent out 
the “poor priests” who, coarsely clad and barefoot, went 
all over England preaching regeneration in the church. 
Not all students and professors, nevertheless, were en- 
thusiastic in the reforming crusade. Sufficient numbers dis- 
agreed for two new colleges to be formed and they upheld 
the church that was being attacked; these were Lincoln 
and New Colleges. The latter is one of the most magnificent 


_ of the group of schools. Its founder, William of Wykeham, 


had very definite ideas of what was proper for students. 
He would tolerate none of the wild life so characteristic of 
the medieval student. 

In his statutes he laid down rules to guide every act of 
the college members. They were forbidden “to shoot with 
arrows, or to play any games of ball or chess.” Their rec- 
reation must be confined to festival days. Then they might 
indulge in the gay pastime of gathering round the fire in 
the great hall and “sing or read the chronicles of the realm 
and wonders of the world.” 

The fifteenth century saw the development of universities 


having definite buildings in which to work. The Divinity 


School, dating from 1486, is still one of the most striking 
buildings in the entire Oxford group. During the period 
of the struggle between Cromwell and Charles I, when 
Oxford became the Royalist Capital from 1642 to 1646, Par- 
liament met in Divinity Hall. 

In the Age of the Renaissance, that transitional period in 
the intellectual world, Oxford took part in the revival of 
classical learning. Magdalene College was founded to carry 
on the new studies. 


Exposed to Vandalism 

In the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, when there 
was such display of vandalism in destroying everything 
savoring of Catholicism or “superstition,” Oxford came in 
for its full share. Queen Elizabeth restored as far as possible 
the destructive work of her father and brother. No great 
new buildings were erected—only Jesus College—as no 
more were needed, What was sorely needed was the bring- 
ing back of the students to fill those already in existence. 
She favored and honored Oxford by placing its graduates in 
eminent positions in her service. 

In the struggle for liberty in the seventeenth century, 
Oxford was not on the popular side. The colleges as a group 
were strong for King Charles, yet nearly all the leaders of 

the opposition were Oxford men; to recall but a few: Pum, 
Hampdon, Sir John Eliot and Prynne. Oliver Cromwell had 
been trained at Cambridge University. 

The next significant Oxford movement was that in which 
England was revolutionized by the preaching of the Wesleys 
and Whitfield. The nineteenth century witnessed another 
revival in the increased study of natural science, and the 
influence of the university over the country at large. This 
period saw a broadened scope. The non-conformist churches 


_ became affiliated with it by building two theological schools 


there: Mansfield College for Trinitarians, and Manchester 
for Unitarians. 

There must forever be a very warm feeling in the hearts 
_of all true’ Americans for Oxford University, as many of the 
ae. of our original thirteen colonies were nurtured 
wi its halls. The first man to dream of the colonization 
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of the New World was Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the colonizer of Virginia, was a student at Oriel. 
Calvert, founder of Maryland, was from Trinity College. 
Locke, who drew up the regulations for the state of Caro- 
lina, was a product of Christ Church College, as was William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. General Oglethorpe of 
Georgia was from Corpus Christi. 


ALL OVER IN A SECOND 
By H. H. Smith, Ashland, Virginia 


A wriTrER, discussing the subject of capital punishment, 
argued in favor of life imprisonment as a substitute, say- 
ing: “When a man is executed, it is all over in a second, but 
if he is sentenced to hard labor in prison for life, he will 
suffer more, and this form of punishment will act as a greater 
deterrent to crime than the death sentence.” 

Just now we are not concerned with the subject of cap- 
ital punishment, but there is an assertion in the statement 
quoted above that demands attention. Is it “all over in a 
second” when one dies? That may be the creed of some 
who live solely to gratify the bodily appetites and can think 
of death only as it applies to animal life. But even with 
the hardened criminal there is often “a fearful looking for 
of judgment.” Death is a solemn thing to face. Even the 
holiest face it with awe. When we consider their lifelong 
attitude toward religion, the number of condemned men 
who call for the preacher or the priest in the death cell is 
surprisingly large. A few die as they have lived, but most 
men instinctly believe in a hereafter, and though the wicked 
may hope that there is nothing beyond the grave to alarm, 
their fears are not wholly allayed. The story is told of an 
ungodly man who heard a sermon in which the preacher 
denied that there is such a thing as future punishment for 
the wicked. It so pleased him that he thanked the preacher 
for such agreeable views of the future life, but added, “Can 
you guarantee it? If you will guarantee it, Pll bring you 
a load of hay.” 

Dr. Torrey, the evangelist, said that during a revival a 
woman came to him and asked to see him for a private in- 
terview. He told her to come to the preacher’s study the next 
morning and he would see her. There in the preacher’s 
study she made this confession: “I came to this country 
from England eight years ago. I am a miserable woman; I 
am a murderer. Eight years ago I killed a man, and though 
I have succeeded in evading the law, life is a torment. I 
have several times contemplated suicide; but as I have 
stood by the lake ready to plunge in and end it all, I have 
had awful fears that death might not end it all, that I might 
have to pay the penalty in another world.” No doubt thou- 
sands have been kept from suicide by the same haunting 
belief that death does not end all. No, it is not “all over in 
a second.” We cannot run away from ourselves; conscience 
is a part of us, and the poet voices sober truth when he 
makes the conscience-stricken man say, “Myself am hell.” 
“J want to be hanged. The people I’ve killed come dancing 
into my cell at night. I can’t get away from ’em,” were the 
cries of a condemned felon who had confessed to the murder 
of fourteen men. 

God tells us in His word that it is not “all over in a sec- 
ond” when we die: “It is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this, the judgment.” Conscience tells us it is not 
“all over in a second” when the heart ceases to beat and 
the body grows cold. Reason tells us it is not “all over in a 
second” for the man dying for his crime, who, refusing to 
earn his bread by honest labor, robs and kills those who 
have faithfully toiled for their possessions. The Bible, 
Conscience, Reason—a three-fold witness worthy of our 
acceptance. 
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On the Air Waves 


Pastor Henry Scherer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Broadcasts 
an Eloquent Plea to Aid Victims of War 


WE wWHo live in this “land of the free” have been thrilled 
at past battles against oppression. We call to mind the gal- 
lant sacrifice of the handful of Greeks at Thermopylae 
against the barbarian hordes of Asia. We are touched at 
the story of Arnold von Winkelried, who gathered many 
Austrian spears into his breast that the embattled Swiss 
might win their freedom from the tyranny of Austria. We 
glory in the tale of tiny Holland throwing off the yoke of 
Philip of Spain. We thrill to the story of the nobles of 
England who wrested the Magna Charta from King John at 
Runnymede, England, in 1215. Our hearts swell with pride 
at the embattled farmers of our own Revolution who cried 
out with Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Now we must add another story of a glorious fight for 
freedom. Some day history may record this battle as the 
turning point where Christian democracy recaptured its 
soul. When the godless Russian colossus reached out rough 
hands to despoil Finland of her blood-bought liberties, Pres- 
ident Kallio cried out, “We will die free men, but we will 
not live under the domination of Russia.” Those words have 
a familiar ring to American ears. They glow across the 
winter’s snow, turned red by martyr blood, like the brilliant 
play of the Northern Lights over the lakes and forests of 
Finland. 

There is a tremendous challenge to the Christian Church 
today. We need to demonstrate that the power of Jesus’ 
forgiving love is greater than the might of armies. We need 
to prove before an unbelieving world that there is a world- 
wide Christian brotherhood that even wars cannot annul 
or destroy. 

To the Christians of America, and especially to the Lu- 
theran churches, comes the need to uphold the work begun 
by the Lutheran churches of Europe now threatened by war. 
The Lutheran Emergency Appeal, authorized by the national 
leaders of over three million Lutherans represented in the 
National Lutheran Council, officially began February 11 a 
campaign to raise $500,000 to shield and sustain sorely tried 
fellow Christians in places affected by the present war. 


To Aid Impoverished Churches 


One great need is in Finland. There is need not only for 
the relief funds being raised by ex-President Hoover (to 
which Lutherans have contributed liberally), but there is 
need for a further fund to be distributed by the leaders of 
the Church in Finland. Finland is one of the world’s most 
Lutheran countries. The Finns call their Publication House, 
where their Bibles, catechisms and hymnals are printed, 
“our chief defense against Russia.” 

Half of the $500,000 fund will be given to Finland. The 
first concern will be to help families—scattered, homeless, 
fatherless, hungry, cold—thanks to the militant atheism of 
Russia. Some part of the funds will be kept to help the 
churches in witnessing to Christ, for such funds as Hoover’s 
committee are raising could not well be used in this fashion 
—great as the need might be. 

A second great need that confronts the Lutheran Church 
in a warring world is to hold out a helping hand to mission 
fields supported by Finland, France and Germany, now left 
stranded without workers or money. $150,000 will be sent 
to help these causes. 

In India three great mission fields had their German mis- 
sionaries interned upon the outbreak of the war. A few 
American and Swedish workers have been sent from their 
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own already undermanned fields to keep these huge mis- 
sions from utter extinction. Money must be sent at once to 
India if the British government is not to close the work of 
witnessing to hundreds of thousands of Indian seekers. 

In New Guinea there is a native church of 45,000 mem- 
bers, reaching another 200,000 inquirers. Again, German 
missionaries are in prison camps, and money must be sent to 
help send Lutheran workers from America and Australia to 
maintain the work temporarily. 

China suffered both from financial difficulties and Japan’s 
invasion even before the present world conflict. Missionary 
Paulsen of the Breklum Mission recently used his last nine 
pounds of rice for an air-mail stamp to write home a despair- 
ing call for help. Shall China decide that Mars is our God, 
and not Christ? Will the Christians of America help in the 
midst of war-torn China to exalt the evangel of the Prince 
of Peace? : 

In Jerusalem an orphanage, a hospital, a girls’ school, and 
an evangelistic union must close unless speedy help comes. 
It would be tragedy, in our Saviour’s birthplace, where only 
eight per cent of the people are Christian, to stop our 
witnessing. 

Farther Afield 

In East and South Africa there are missions that can no 
longer be helped by their home churches in France, Ger- 
many, and Finland. They look to America as the only pos- 
sible source of help. 

A third division of this half-million-dollar fund will be 
the use of $100,000 to help refugues from Europe to settle in 
the western parts of the United States, where work is more 
plentiful than around New York. 

This Lutheran Emergency Appeal is being presented in 
more than 9,000 churches of the United States. It is hoped 
to raise the entire amount before Easter. All campaign ex- 
penses have already been paid by a group of interested lay- 
men. Every cent contributed will go directly to the need of 
hard-pressed Lutheran churches in Finland, France, Ger- 
many, and to mission fields that face extinction throughout 
Asia and Africa unless prompt and generous help is sent 
them at once. 
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i IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


_ Religious Feast and Fast Days offer many curious spe- 
cialties and limitations in diet—fish for fasts, turkeys for 
Thanksgiving, ham and eggs for Easter, hot cross buns, 
doughnuts, special cakes for Shrove Tuesday. The Japanese 
buy eels on Doyo, the “Day of the Ox,” and enjoy them as 
much as prescribed foods usually are enjoyed. This year 
the priests in attendance upon Sensoji Temple in Tokyo 
bought a number of eels, but not to eat. The eels were set 
free as a “Segaki”’—a gift of consolation to the dead for 
what they were missing, no doubt. The ceremony of Hojo, 
celebrated by freeing living creatures, originated with the 
Emperor Konin (A. D. 770-781), who commanded that the 
Emperor’s birthday should be celebrated by setting free 
various live creatures that would ordinarily be eaten, as a 
dramatic prayer offered for the Emperor’s continuance in 
life. Instead of saying, “O Emperor, live forever!” they ex- 
pressed it with eels, pigeons, turtles, or other handy edible 
things. This priestly consolation prize offered to the spirits 
of the dead displays a very kindly, thoughtful feeling, but 
it is hard to see what pleasure or profit the spirits acquire 
from the eels. It is a break for the eels, however. 


_ “American Youth” Gave a sorry exhibition of themselves 
in their recent “Congress.” They seemed much more set on 
their desires and rights than on their duties and respon- 

sibilities. Though they claimed that only a small minority 
of their number were Communist, this minority, neverthe- 
less, was allowed to give the predominant color and voice 
to the whole Congress. Delegates who offered resolutions 

condemning the Communist activities, or even merely crit- 
icizing them, were silenced or thrown out of the Congress. 
The “sacred” Soviet was not to be touched or frowned upon. 
Finland might not be applauded for its heroic defense of 
inherent rights. Mrs. Roosevelt’s mild suggestions of restraint 
were impatiently set aside; the President’s advice, that all 


things attempted should be approached in a “constitutional” 


way, was booed. Considering the aid and comfort given to 
the “American Youth” by the President and his family, 
these actions were positively ungrateful, but not surprising. 
The kind of American youth that will applaud the “ideal- 
ism” of the Soviet holds no promise for the future, and is 
no part of the assets of the land whose liberties and priv- 
ileges it uses without a “thank you,” or any expression of 
respect. 


It Must Be Nice to Be President, and have the power to 
order your picture placed upon new stamp issues which 
everybody must buy, if they want to post letters to their 
friends or bills to their enemies. At least President Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua recently enjoyed the exercise of that 
‘power, and reaped a huge satisfaction. By his decree three 
sets of stamps have just been issued which show him (1) 
addressing the United States Senate; (2) standing with 
the Washington Capitol as a background to His Dignity; 
(3) views of the New York World’s Fair and San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Exposition meekly flanking his likeness. If 
you get the stamps, notice President Somoza’s pleased ex- 
pression. The day of the stamp issuance ended with a blaze 

_of glory in a presidential birthday ball, to which 2,000 


_ notables were invited. Each, undoubtedly, carried along a 


full set of the stamps to grace the occasion. What did the 
_ United States do to Somoza when he was here last year? 


Caesar, Justinian and Napoleon sought to solidify their 
-autocracy by the imposition of legal Codes upon their sub- 
jects, and Charlemagne made a beginning of it that flopped. 
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Now Mussolini, who looks upon himself as properly in the 
line of this august succession, is set to accomplish the same 
thing. He “planned it that way” seventeen years ago, but 
now His Impatience demands that it must be finished this 
year. That is why Dino Grandi was called home from his 
London ambassadorship to become Italy’s Minister of Jus- 
tice. Grandi states the purpose of the Code quite sug- 
gestively as “The Authority of the State; the Subordination 
of the Interests of Individuals to the Interests of the National 
Collectivity; Justice among the Social Classes.” That in- 
dicates very clearly the totalitarian view of the subjection 
of the private citizen to the paramount State in all the 
aspects of his daily life—another commentary for citizens 
of democracies to consider carefully. But this is not all. 
Mussolini turns aside from ordering a political Code to lay 
a demand for a linguistic Code upon the cultural Dante 
Alighieri Society, saying that since “the nation is the lan- 
guage,” it must be defended and perfected “by abolishing 
certain particularisms that are not to my taste.” If that 
means what it says, then the creation of slang would be high 
treason unless Il Duce coined it himself. 


Mexico’s Plan for “Socializing” education has raised a 
spreading storm. Headed by the National Union of Heads of 
Families and a number of affiliated organizations, Mexican 
citizens have ventured by many thousands on a surprisingly 
violent attack on this new “constitutional amendment” as a 
“tyranny destroying free thought and family control over 
the education of Mexican children.” It was to have been 
expected that the present government would attempt to 
carry every department of national life and activity further 
“left.” The authorities state quite baldly that the amendment 
is intended to require all schools, both state and private, to 
teach theories of government framed to prepare students for 
citizenship in a Socialist state. The present demonstration 
indicates a healthy revolt against such regimentation, and 
fearlessness of will to express that revolt with vigor. The 
Church, of course, is being charged by the authorities as 
furnishing the propelling power behind the scenes; but the 
fact remains that persons representing all sections of Mex- 
ican society applauded the barrage of speech condemning 
Congress for its approval of the amendment. 


Italy Has a Very material reason for feeling badly over 
Poland’s fate, and it does not make her any happier to view 
her “axis” partner’s share in the outcome. In 1924 Italy 
encouraged her people to subscribe to a loan for Poland— 
400,000,000 lire ($20,200,000). Italy’s government guaran- 
teed the interest and amortization of the loan, if Poland 
could not repay her Italian creditors in the event of a hostile 
invasion of Poland. This Polish debt was to be liquidated 
with coal from Polish mines, a very gratifying form of pay- 
ment to coalless Italy. But the mines are not operating 
since Hitler and Stalin carved up Italy’s debtor; and they 
show no responsibility for Poland’s debts. Even if the coal 
were being mined, it could not be shipped to Italy because 
of changed and otherwise precarious boundaries, and be- 
cause of the creation of new military necessities. Germany 
and Russia may need the coal themselves. Italy is still 
further embarrassed. If Mussolini should make good the 
guarantee of 1924, that would be a recognition of Poland’s 
continued existence, and that would be a criticism and 
denial of Germany’s contention concerning Poland. If 
Mussolini doesn’t pay, it will be his own people who will 
be defrauded; if he does, that will add $20,200,000 to Italy’s 
already top-heavy national debt. This is some of the sand 
that is grinding in the bearings of the “axis,” which has 
cost Italy $45,000,000 up to the present, besides an unfavor- 
able commercial balance between the two lands. It is for 
this latter reason that Mussolini has recently been pressing 
for a new “cash and carry” commercial agreement to re- 
place the present form of exchange. 
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WHEN one thinks of the 
place of the cross in our re- 
ligion, Who was crucified 
there, and how this applies 
to us, one cannot but con- 
template the mystery of it 
all. A mystery may be 
something unknown, not in 
the sense that it is unex- 
plained, but that it is fully 
incomprehensible in mean- 
ing. We can know some- 
thing of its meaning, but not 
all. The wonders of our 
scientific age which have so 


reality of the cross in daily 
life. Sooner or later sick- 
ness comes to all of us, and 
we are nursed by the loving 
hands of someone else. 
Many are crushed by secret 
sorrows and the knowledge 
of approaching disaster. 
Here may be a loved one 
whose body is. racked in 
pain, and we must sit help- 
lessly by, unable to ease the 
cross. Again, we think of a 
parent suffering in deep sor- 
row for that wayward child 


comforted and enlarged 
daily living are not under- 
stood by most of us and lie 
in the realm of mystery. 
Who can divine the full 
truth of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion? and 
yet who has not felt its heal- 
ing assurance and strength in participation? We can look 
into the painting of a genius, note the light and shade, the 
beauty of color and line, and still not understand all that 
the artist has sought to portray. So, too, we look upon the 
picture of Calvary, and there will always be that mystery 
of the cross. Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes has well said, “In 
some strange and mystical way, Calvary is in the geography 
of the infinite, and the crucifixion is in the calendar of the 
timeless.” 

Jesus had explained to His apostles His kind of life, a 
word stranger to them than to us: He told them to be cross- 
bearers. “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me.” This 
was a very different reward from the expected one of posi- 
tion or preferment in the band of followers. Jesus fore- 
shadowed the experience to be His own; the promised Mes- 
siah would mount His throne from a cross. According to 
Mark, three times did our Lord tell The Twelve, simply 
and unevasively, what awaited Him. But they understood 
not. If the cross was coming, they had better face it and 
be ready for it. Jesus knew in His soul the cross was in- 
evitable—“he had set his face’ towards Jerusalem.” 


Crossbearing 


So He took up His cross: nobody forced it on Him. He 
could have avoided it, but He chose it deliberately and took 
it Himself. When the hour of departure came, Jesus went 
forth bearing the cross. The weight of it soon became 
heavier than His strength could stand, and another was 
pressed into service. Simon of Cyrene lifted the rugged 
crossbar to his shoulders and the journey was resumed. 
Was Simon ashamed of this indignity? Dare he refuse to 
serve? To march at the head of the long procession, stag- 
gering under the load like a criminal, was a part he would 
never forget. It was a strange element in the ghastly pro- 
cedure that even in His passion men were called to par- 
ticipate. The story of Simon of Cyrene is a parable of all 
those who find themselves in the course of life bearing in 
body, mind, and heart that cross which Jesus relinquished 
to another. 

We, too, as His followers, share this experience in part. 
Each Christian is called upon to be a Christ in miniature, 
bearing his own cross. We are to be crossbearers after the 
manner of Christ. It is a voluntary burden, which is assumed 
to be a help for another. No one is so blind as to deny the 


The Cross—Its 


By Dr. T. BENTON Perry, Philadelphia 


bringing disgrace and shame 
upon the home. Or perhaps 
it may be the cross of un- 
fortunate marriage, where 
one is bound to a creature 
of such selfishness as to 
make all of life miserable. 
Worry over insecurity in 
our pagan competitive system is indeed a common cross to 
bear. We assume these crosses, but in Christ we find their 
weight lifted. Crossbearing may bring at first limitation; 
then eventually the cross becomes no more a burden but, as 
wings to a bird, the power to soar. This present life is to be 
subordinated at all costs that eternal life may be won. That 
way is the way of the cross, but the way of the cross leads 
home. 


Mystery 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow Thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 

Thou from hence my all shalt be. 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought, or hoped or known; 
Yet how rich is my condition: 

God and heaven are still my own.” 


The Cross Renews Life 


The Boston Library presents a famous picture of Sir 
Galahad approaching his throne-seat which was said to rob 
a man of his life. The motto carved on that chair reads, “He 
who sits herein shall lose himself.” It was a way of saying 
that the cause was greater than the man; that to invest one’s 
self in a great ideal is not loss, but gain. In the cross we 
find the great law of life through death. It is a seeming 
paradox, yet no greater truth has ever been uttered. Jesus 
proclaimed it eternally when He said, “For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save it.” 

In Christ’s death upon the cross we find newness of life. 
It is implanted in us as a seed is planted in the earth to 
germinate and bear fruit. Choice sample grain is sacrificed 
each year. It receives its fullest development and accom- 
plishes its richest end when it is cast into the ground, ap- 
parently to die. “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” You may consume your life for your own present 
gratification and profit, to secure the largest amount of im- 
mediate enjoyment to yourself; or you may be content to 
put aside present enjoyment and profits of a selfish kind 
and devote your life to God and men. In one case you 
consume your life as you go, in the other you enter into an 
abundant life with results never ending. The law of the 
seed is the law of human life. Die unto self, yield yourself 
to God, spend your life for the common good, and it is not 


‘ligious sentiment have completely gone. 
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lost but found in that development which leads to life eternal. 
_ Men are led to newness of life by the power of example. 
Whenever weak and untrained men see what a perfect ex- 
ample could do, they heighten their own standard of achieve- 
ment. Whenever a plane crosses the continent faster than 
any other plane has done it, all pilots are anxious to equal 
or break the record. Even in moral excellence one man is 
held as an example for others to pattern after. Jesus showed 
what could be borne, what could be suffered; and this 
always brings courage and newness to life. 

God was in the crucifixion. This is the mystery of the 
cross. When we touch God, we touch mystery. Jesus re- 
vealed in personality the heart and mind of God, and in His 
cross He laid down for us the rule of bearing crosses to 
find and renew our own life. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS 


How the Youth of Several Countries View the 
Present World Situation 


[From “The Guardian,” Madras, India] 


Younc men of several countries in Europe and of China 
and Japan are involved in wars. The desperate situation in 
which they find their country has called forth the best in 


_ Chinese youth. More than three million men are mobilized 


in the fighting forces. About 30,000 college students have 
been uprooted and have migrated to the interior. Many re- 
main in the fighting areas to fight, others are in relief work. 
Materially most of them are facing tragic needs, having lost 
their homes and sources of support. Their sufferings have 


made them intellectually realistic and physically strong. 


Students and non-students are more open minded to religion 
than ever before. The days of anti-Christian or anti-re- 
The Youth and 
Religious Movement Mission last spring attracted 44,000 
young people, mostly non-Christians, to evangelistic meet- 


_ings in some places. All these come in the wake of the 


constructive work of regenerating China in which Chinese 
youth were engaged prior to the war. 

The thousands of young men who are called up for war 
are transferred from peaceful home life to a radically dif- 
ferent environment in the training camps, in trenches, to 
death or to prison camps. At every step, it is demoralization 
that faces them. In the training camp, personal respon- 
sibility is sent off on a vacation, companionship is the 
monotonous one of males of one stage of maturity as dif- 
ferent from the varied companionship in a home. Drudgery 
rules with no relief during leisure. In the trenches life is 
one of tense expectation and drudgery is more dreaded than 
danger. Petty emotions—envy, grumbling, etc., absorb much 
of the heroic comradeship of arms. Hate of the slacker and 
the politician, the labor leader, distrust among the Allies, 
took the edge off the soldiers, generous emotion. Relief 
from the ghastly horror of active service is sought in the 
age-old passions of gambling, alcoholic intoxication and sex 
license. These are but some phases of the entire reversal 
of values during war. 


Norway, Denmark, Sweden 


_ From the Scandinavian countries comes the report that 
the problem for the young man is of a materialistic nature— 
how he is going to make his living. The community and 
_ state are doing much to give the necessary special education, 
but this does not remove the competition among young 
_men themselves. Even the political and ideological principles 
hhave at bottom a materialistic attitude. The different po- 
1 parties are much concerned about developing youth 
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politically but happily, democracy is the watchword of both 
conservative and radical politics. Philosophical thinking and 
reasoning and aesthetic values are not much in vogue. 
Although religious indifference prevails in general, signs of 
spiritual awakening are not absent. 


France 


France reports: Youth lacks form in three respects: by 
nature, it does not know exactly what it wants but only 
what it has decided to reject; by imitation, it reflects the 
different tendencies of its elders; by the lapse of time, it 
consciously or unconsciously outstrips the leaders of an 
earlier generation. Youth is not surprised by the crisis, 
because it has grown up in that atmosphere. But because 
of this, it has a strong sense of the hostility of the world and 
of the limits of its possibilities. Security is its main concern, 
but the self-centeredness implied is for safety and is not the 
cruel and cynical one characteristic of a period of prosperity. 
Risk and adventure where they prevail are an escape from 
reality and are feared after a certain point. Heroic enthu- 
siasm is therefore directed towards sheer vitalism (cult of 
the body) because young people doubt if they can change 
the world. Search for truth is a luxury, to be left for better 
days. Truth has only an instrumental function: Science is 
only the servant of technical efficiency. Reason is used to 
provide reasons to justify a posteriori attitude adopted for 
irrational and merely utilitarian ends. Standardized amuse- 
ments are preferred to art and music. 


Great Britain 


The report from Great Britain also stresses economic con- 
ditions. Exploitation exists, especially where the writs of 
trade unionism do not run. This applies, in particular, to 
the most numerous jobs of all. Educational conditions are 
“patchy.” The exigencies of the general situation mean that 
practice falls pitifully short of theory. Leisure is devoted to 
sport, cinema and fiction reading. Interest in political and 
economic matters is listless. The Christian religion has a 
place on sufferance, in the elementary school system. In 
practice, this often means an uninterested exposition of an 
eviscerated morality by those for whose Christian experi- 
ence one would not like to vouch. 


Scotland 


Apathy among Scottish young men finds expression in all 
kinds of “escapes” from reality. The limited range of thought 
existing in the minds of the majority of youth results in a 
deification of four desires: Sport, Sex, Entertainment and 
Wealth. The cause of all this is said to be industry. Speed- 
ing up processes in mass production factories have deprived 
the young man of the incentive to think. The ordinary 
routine of their daily life is becoming oppressive, and they 
seek salvation in the epicurean philosophy of sensuous 
enjoyment. 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUP 


Nine times out of ten we feel and say that we are as good 
as the fellow to whom we are talking; or we are as good 
as somebody in the congregation—and we are sure to pick 
out some reprobate. Jesus cut right across such comparisons 
and such answers. He held the scribes and Pharisees up 
and said we will have to be better than they to get in. Wise 
for us to think about how good they were and what they 
did—socially clean, honest, truthful, upright, deferential. 
And yet Jesus said, “Unless we exceed them,” we just can’t 
get in. It will be sad, and too bad when we get to the dock 
and are ready to ship for that “far shore” to find that we 
have the wrong passport.—E. R. McCauley. 
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SEVEN CROWNS OF CHRIST 


Love, Friendliness, Hosannas, Hatred, Thorns, Victory, Service 
By Harotp L. Creacer, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


THERE was a Man Who went about doing good, a friendly 
Person Who mingled with the working men, the children, 
the humble of all sorts. And to many lives that He touched 
the experience brought a new quality—a finer richness, a 
larger hope, a quiet joy, an inward radiance. Though He 
made Himself as one of the common people, there was some- 
thing different about Him—an inherent superiority of soul, 
an unsullied purity, a sublime graciousness, an astounding 
strength, a magnificent sense of unfathomed resources, an 
unerring grasp on truth and duty. As people felt the impact 
of His matchless personality, they became dimly aware of 
something from a higher world affecting their lives. And 
they crowned Him with their love. 

Still He plodded the dusty highway by day, and by night 
had not where to lay His head. But His homely garment 
covered, as it were, a shining robe of royal purple and gold. 
For truly He was a King in disguise. On rare occasions He 
flung back the servant garb and gave a fleeting glimpse 
of the supernal reality it concealed. So it came to pass on 
the day after a certain Sabbath that He and His little band 
of recruits from the fisher folk drew near to the Holy City. 
With the calm dignity of One to Whom everything belongs, 
He acquired the use of a lowly steed. Associations hallowed 
by ancient tradition clung to it, associations with the Lord’s 
Anointed from long ago. As He sat thereon, the Spirit of 
God opened the eyes of the multitude that they might see. 
And with a sudden flash of insight they knew that this Man 
Whom they had known as Friend of the friendless was also 
King! 

With swelling hearts they acclaimed Him, and from hun- 
dreds of throats burst a joyous chant. With enthusiasm un- 
bounded and unrestrained, the exultant procession advanced 
toward Jerusalem. With eager gestures of homage, men 
flung cloaks and palm branches upon the roadway. Crowds 
of pilgrims were there who had come to worship according 
to the ancient ritual of the Passover—symbolic memorial of 
God’s redeeming grace at the birth of the nation. They were 
suddenly confronted with a living reality whose beauty and 
majesty drew from them a deeper adoration and a higher 
praise. Though they knew it not, a profounder deliverance 
was to be consummated, a new people of God was to be 
born, a more glorious dispensation of grace was to be in- 
augurated. No, they knew nothing of that; they only knew 
they had been stirred by a strange but fervent zeal, had 
found themselves in the retinue of the King, and had shared 
in the privilege of proclaiming His presence. They had 
crowned Him with their Hosannas. 


On the fringe of the crowd, however, there were some 
scowling faces. Some of the hearts that were mirrored in 
those frowns and sullen looks were consumed with jealousy 
at the popularity of this Carpenter from Nazareth; others 
were sorely troubled at One Who seemed to blaspheme 
against the holy things of their religion and violate their 
sacred traditions; others were harassed by fear of the dis- 
asters which Rome would bring upon any popular uprising; 
others resented fiercely the disturbing way in which His 
shining integrity put to shame their shabby immoralities or 
tawdry pretensions of piety; and still others smouldered with 
rage because of the stinging rebukes He ‘had administered 
to their smug self-satisfaction and hypocrisy. In them all 
was bitterness against this One Whom they recognized as a 
threat against their comfortable estate. They were stirred 
by a vicious anger, and plotted His destruction. Such 


antagonism by such men was a compliment, a chaplet of 
honor to the object of their malice. They crowned Him with 
their hatred. 

Swiftly the climax came. Treachery, ruthless violence, 
cowardice, perjury, duplicity, and injustice soon overpow- 
ered the unresisting Victim. His death warrant was signed. 
And the fiends of hell broke loose to make His last hours 
as hideous as possible. The tortures and indignities that 
were visited upon Him were the very incarnation of the 
diabolic wickedness of sinful humanity. Bruised and lac- 
erated by the scourge, He was hung upon a cross, there to 
endure the combined agony of festering wounds, scorching 
sun, and an unfathomable desolation of soul. Yet most 
regally did He bear His sufferings—which were not His at 
all, but entirely on our behalf. And through it all He wore 
a crown of thorns. 

Strangest of thrones! And most marvelous! Hear the 
words falling from His tortured lips: “Father, forgive them!” 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet? And finally, “It is 
finished.” We bow our heads in reverence, and in shame. 
And when we lift our eyes again—behold! the crown of 
thorns has been transformed. Upon the sacred brow there 
glows a new crown. He has put upon Himself the glorious 
crown of love to the uttermost and of perfect self-sacrifice. 


A night, and a day, and another night of silence and 
gloom. With their hopes shattered and their hearts broken, 
the disciples were stunned by grief and despair. Yet there 
was no quenching of their love and loyalty. Though feeble 
in faith and in understanding, they did not waver in devo- 
tion and fidelity. On the morning after another Sabbath, 
therefore, some took their sad but heroic way to a tomb in 
a garden. And there—the miracle! Open! Empty! “And 
behold, JESUS met them, saying, All hail. And they wor- 
shipped him.” Yes, God hath crowned Him with Life—and 
with Victory—and with Eternal Majesty and Power and 
Glory. 

Is then the crowning of Christ completed? Not yet. One 
more crown He must receive. Small it seems and insig- 
nificant beside the shining splendor of the infinite divine 
holiness. Yet it is the crown in quest of which Christ came, 
for which He left the glory above and endured the depths 
of misery and suffering. And this crown consists of the 
complete consecration of a redeemed life to His service. 


THE LONELY WAY 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


THE penitential road where pilgrims gray 
Walk slowly counting o’er their rosaries 
And chanting doleful Latin litanies 

To Mary and to Jesus, day by day, 

Is not the lonely, sacrificial way 

Of deep, unutterable agonies 

And awful moments like eternities, 

Which Jesus walked alone to death’s dismay. 
Surrounded by no friends, we too must tread 
Alone and silently, somewhere, some day, 
A lonely path to some Gethsemane, 

With hope and courage for the moment fled. 
May we then learn like Jesus Christ to pray, 
And lift our faces up triumphantly. 


February 28, 1940 


/ THE POOR- 


WE ARE concerned not with doles and charities but with 
the ministry of the Word to the dispossessed as headed up 
in the cities by Lutheran Welfare leadership, and in the 
_ rural areas by the parish minister. 

That Lutheran Welfare leadership which is to guide us, 
not in seeking out new suburbs of the American metropolis 
but in really facing the question, “Who is to preach the 
gospel to Lutheran poor?” will require the best training our 
colleges and seminaries can give, and beyond that the tech- 

_ nical training of the modern specialist in social service. 

The minister to the transient tenant, to the hired man and 

his family, the WPA families, the relief families, the blind- 

alley young people of rural villages, the jobless youth of the 

/ open country, has an assignment with such demands on 
‘heart and mind and soul, and sympathy, and insight, and 
knowledge, and patience, and love of God and man, as to 
require every college professor and seminary teacher to 
rouse and ask himself: “Are we training the men who can 
do it?” Indeed he must be leading a strangely secluded life 
_ who rouses himself only to say: “There is no serious issue.” 
I hold that we should seriously consider Stanley Jones’ 
statement: “No man can minister to another in spiritual 
_ things across an economic abyss.” Such an abyss may be 

’ created by the realities of comfortable security on the one 
hand and extreme poverty on the other; or by an attitude 
of professional aloofness contented to serve the congrega- 
tion on the avenues; or it may be altogether the creation 
of the new class consciousness and the idolatrous veneration 
of things which make the man in hodden-gray and his wife 
in an out-of-fashion dress unable today boldly to take their 
place in the old church. The chasm may be caused by snob- 
bishness on the part of members of the church. Whether 
the cleft is a mental complex or an economic reality, it does 
make a barrier with which the pastor is confronted. 

The Word of God holds us to the task. No Bible-centered 
ehurch can read and hear the Word and then settle down 
into being just an upper middle-class church. 

Isaiah 14: 32: “What shall one then answer the messengers 
of the nation? That the Lord hath founded Zion and that 
the poor of his people shall trust in it.” 
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The Mission of Jesus 

When Jesus proclaims His own Messiahship in the home 

town synagogue it is in these words: “The Spirit of the Lord 

is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 

gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken 

| hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recover- 

ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 

_ bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” (Luke 
me 4:18, 19.) 

In order to prove to John’s messengers His Messiah- 
_ ship He said: “Go your way and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; how that the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached.” (Luke 7: 22.) 

We are familiar with the spiritualizing interpretations 
which are required in these passages and have laid our 
share of emphasis in pulpit expositions on the “poor in 
spirit.” We will resist that explanation which limits the 
_ word “poor” to the “economically disinherited” alone. But 
_-¥ think that if we follow the word “poor” through an 
_ analytical concordance and through the cross references of 

4 Bible, it will be less easy to dismiss by spiritualizing 
‘the implications of that word on the lips of Jesus. 

- Would it not be a worthy field of endeavor for Lutheran 
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YE HAVE THEM 
ALWAYS WITH YOU 


By Proressor T. F. GULLrxson, St. Paul, Minn. 


theologians as well as Lutheran sociologists to study care- 
fully the noun “poor” in the Word of God that we might be 
better guided when tempted to “spiritualize” or to “ma- 
terialize” its meanings? 

We have been busy for four hundred years fending off 
from the words of institution, figurative and spiritualizing 
interpretations, some thirty-seven varieties of them. Surely 
we should be first among all churches to apply the same 
principles of Scriptural interpretation to this word which 
carries such shades of meaning in the Old Testament and 
which falls so forcefully from the lips of Jesus. 

We are not concerned now with relief problems nor with 
any economic Kingdom of God program, but we are con- 
cerned that the “same mind may be in our men and women 
as was in Christ Jesus,” as they go to serve with Word and 
Sacrament, counsel and friendship, our large share among 
the many, many millions in city and country who are poor. 

Through all preparatory schooling, throughout vocational 
and professional training, through college and all through 
the seminary course they who are to go down the by-paths 
of the crowded city and along the rutted lanes of backward 
country communities will need to hear a Voice saying to 
their own individual selves, “Lovest thou me? then shep- 
herd my flock, young and old.” No other motive will suffice 
for those roads today. And whoever is going to continue 
bravely to the end will need again and again to hear the 
echo of that Voice in his own heart saying: “Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s the same shall save it.” 


THE CONQUERING OF LIFE 


By Emmanuel Hoover, York, Pa. 


WHEN life grows pale and all our hopes are dimmed, 
When out upon this weary world our eyes do stray, 
Our spirits then do steep themselves in sorrow 
For all the wrongs which do beset mankind. 

With heavy hearts and thoughtful minds 

Men gaze upon these tragedies of human life. 

The tragedies of poverty, of sickness, and of death 
Do make of this a sad and melancholy world. 

Our modes of life may change; the mind be lifted; 
New rulers may supplant the ancient old; 

Still do we find, scattered through all the earth, 
Deceit, despair, sorrow, misery and woe; 

One elevating thought alone doth still remain: 

That man can still look forward to Eternity. 


FAITHFUL AGENTS 


You have some property—more or less valuable. It means 
much to you. It represents the savings, and denials and 
investments of years—toilsome years. Your company is 
sending you to a foreign country for a long time. You look 
about for a trustworthy agent and leave your property in 
his hands while you are gone. How sad to find, when you 
return, that“your’ agent has squandered your rents, allowed 
your property to depreciate and go to ruin. We call them 
agents; St. Paul said stewards. And Christ has gone on a 
long journey and left us as His agents. How faithful? 

—Evnest R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THAT two and two may not équal only four could have 
been used to illustrate the bewilderment of a school teacher 
recently, when two little girls gave their names, parentage 
and birth dates. Since the parents and dates of birth were 
the same for the two, their teacher said to them, “You are 
twins.” This the children stoutly denied, and an older 
brother was appealed to. 

“Your sisters say they are not twins,” he was told. “They 
are correct,” was his reply, and after a pause he explained, 
“They are what is left of triplets.” And his explanation is 
beyond contradiction. Even one of them could claim to be 
one-third of triplets. 


CORRECTLY WORDED 


Two of us who sit in adjoining end seats in our church 
decided on Sunday morning in church that we had some- 
thing on our pastor’s use of English. In his Lenten bulletins 
for the day we read the sentence: “Come apart with us 
(next Wednesday) for an hour of worship.” We said to each 
other, “Why does the minister invite us to come apart, when 
he regularly urges us to come together?” 

Like a good many “smart ideas,” ours on the word “apart” 
will not stand reference to a dictionary. A pastor has the 
best of authority for requesting his parishioners to come 
apart. The expression is used eleven times in the Bible: 
in one instance, it is recorded of Jesus that “he departed 
into a desert place apart.” The word means separation, not 
division. It means to leave one’s usual connections with 
crowds, business, worldly thoughts and worldly ways in 
order to escape the entanglements in which spiritual medita- 
tions, communion with our God, and attention to His word 
are involved. 

Moffatt in his translation of the New Testament word 
uses the phrases “in private,” “by himself,” “by themselves” 
and “clear away” (James 1: 21). Obviously none of these 
substitutions is necessary if one takes the trouble to possess 
himself with the meaning of “come apart.” One might say, 
“Come apart to be together.” 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


Tuat ten-dollar word, “allergic,” is a recent arrival in 
the vocabulary of the average man. Who invented it we 
have no idea. It probably originated in the fertile mind of 
a professional gentleman who has something to do with the 
physical ills of humanity and who considered the comment, 
“It makes me sick,” undignified. Certainly it sounds not only 
more elegant but more convincing to say, “I am allergic to 
cornbeef and cabbage,” than to confess that these homely 
viands disagree with one to the extent of violence and 
embarrassment. 

But the term’s application is no longer confined to the 
realm of physical irritants. Certain persons, as well as foods, 
are allergic to us. We form an impression on meeting them 
or even on looking at them, and we decide that our comfort 
demands absenting ourselves from contact with them. Here 
again only the word is new. James Russell Lowell in the 
famous “Bigelow Papers” wrote: 

“I do not like thee, Mr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
I do not like thee, Mr. Fell.” 

Of course such conclusions lack reasoning and their in- 
fluence becomes prejudice. But “once upon a time” when 
people’s outward appearance was more clearly indicative of 
their real characteristics and when our powers of sensing 
the nature of our fellowmen were less blunted, it could be 
that our intuitions went into action in order to protect us 
from mistakes in forming friendships. Certainly not all first 
impressions are without foundation. 


Nor can all our forms of sensitiveness to our surroundings 
be traced to the often doubted faculty of intuition. Some- 
times we become chronic rebels against some prevalent cus- 
tom because the practise of it invades our privacy, consumes 
valuable time, and is of no advantage to us. For example, 
quite recently one of the very busy men in the Muhlenberg 
Building “came storming” into our office (we use a conven- 
tional phrase) and revealed his pet irritant with definiteness 
and determination. He had become violently allergic to 
questionnaires: especially when the questions were not in 
themselves useless, but were of such character as to compel 
him to go extensively into the research business in order to 
furnish reliable data. And if he did not supply the informa- 
tion sought, some young person’s thesis would suffer. Said 
our caller, “Something should be done about these ques- 
tionnaires. They have become so numerous that one would 
need to neglect his work to reply to them.” 


Gallup’s and Other Polls 

One of our friends who has an important scholastic posi- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley is positively allergic to the for- 
mation of conclusion’s on the basis of “polls,” Gallup’s, For- 
tune’s or any other in operation. We absolve him without 
hesitation from the suspicion that he was stung by “straw 
votes” gathered by the Literary Digest in past elections. He 
insists that decisions in congress and legislatures should be 
‘derived from principles and from the ability of those en- 
trusted with representation to vote on an issue. He deems 
‘unreliable and irrelevant the employment of tabulated re- 
‘plies from a certain number of persons whose opinions have 
‘been acquired as cross sections of the public mind. Why 
should the action on a complicated legislative proposal be 
determined by the way John Doe would vote when John 
Doe has no responsibility, is likely to know only part of 
the implications that are involved and, more often than not, 
answered a questionnaire with a minimum of thinking. 

Maybe the gentleman “has something” worthy of consid- 
eration in his “opposition to entrusting government to polls.” 
He says it is un-American. 


CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


In the January 10 issue of Living Church, one of the 
respected weekly journals of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
one finds an article headed, “Mental Diseases of the Clergy,” 
and the italicized announcement that “One clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church in every seventy-three suffers from a 
mental disease.” One infers from the description of the 
research that produced the ratio that those afflicted are not 
easily found among the more than 6,000 Episcopal clergy.” 
But if names designating the types of departure from nor- 
mality are anything like as serious as they sound, our sister 
journal is quite right in urging that steps be taken to effect 
correction. We quote the list: 

. Manic Depressive .. 
2. Neurasthenia ............. 
3S weeSyChONeUl Osis es. a ieee 
4. Psychopathic Personality ................ 
5.2 All others eee een 


We are not a master mathematician and our figures may 
lack correctness, but as we work out the one in seventy- 
three ratio, there are eighty-two and a fraction of the 6,000 
that have been declared victims of the above-named five 
groups. The proportion is said to be less than that of the 
general population. There is some comfort in that assurance. 
The doubtful factor in the computation was a comparison 
with the prevalence of disarranged mentality among Cath- 
olic clergy whose “survey covered only those priests who 
were in hospitals. If we (the Episcopalian reported) were to 


16.85 per cent 
15.74 per cent 
14.61 per cent 
11.23 per cent 
41.57 per cent 


include only hospitalized cases, our incidence would be ex- 
ceedingly low indeed.” One wonders who pronounced the 
men subject to a mental disease, if the case did not reach a 
hospital. As the story is told us, the diagnosis came via 
but not by the bishops. But maybe the trouble is with the 
bishops. 

But commenting seriously, if there is any calling from 
which the expectancy of mental disturbance might be high, 
it would be that of the ministry. Not only to deal with the 
deepest phases of the lives of men and women, but to have 
pastoral care of them; that is, to accept a measure of respon- 
sibility for their preparation for death and eternity—such 
is the minister’s field of duty. If he is thoroughly conscien- 
tious; if his mind keeps pace with his soul as he meditates 
upon folk who deliberately defy God and the judgment; if, 
as sometimes happens, he himself is subjected to the gnaw- 
ing fear lest he be unable to maintain his faith; no wonder, 
we comment, that he loses his mental balance. No wonder 
Paul asked grace lest he become a castaway. 


A PARISH PROBLEM 


PLEASE read carefully and discount considerably the series 
of paragraphs on page 11 of this issue which deal with the 
difficulties and attitudes of the young people of various 
countries at this time. You will note that no appraisal is 
made of conditions in the United States and Canada, but 
for these countries articles in other journals and in recent 
books and pamphlets show lack of optimism concerning those 


_ who should have entered upon a career but have not done 


so. They range in age from sixteen to thirty, and calculations 
of their number range from five to fifteen million of our 


_ total population, 


Quite obviously even the least of that number of young 
people (5,000,000), if adrift economically and industrially, 
is entitled to serious concern. Pastors and teachers know 
also that the possession of a job is not all that is required 
to meet the desires of young men and young women. We 
deem ourselves competent to say on the basis of personal 
contacts with a typical group of young folk that planning 
for the future with reasonable assurance of realizing the 
plans is what gives stability to persons at the threshold of 
mature life. A job is the “basic” expectation of each one 
of all these five or fifteen millions. Under normal circum- 
stances, an income that permits marriage early in the 
“twenties” of the young man and young woman is also a 
factor in the situation. Unemployed and unattached youths 
are exciting grave concern in this decade. 

We suggest that the church as such cannot be expected to 
furnish employment. It may, however, study plans for social 
betterment and its members. can be called upon -to co- 
operate as citizens to bring about more equitable distribu- 
tion of opportunity. As citizens, they can and should so 
direct and support legislation as to provide support for such 
dependents as complicated industrial conditions require. 
For such care of each other we have the divine warrant. The 
Decalogue is not superseded in the regime of morals. 

But THe LUTHERAN suggests consideration by Christians 
in their congregational activities of plans for living in which 
earning capacity is a very minor factor. There are joys in 
fellowship that are completely independent of income in 
dollars. Individuals and groups can so arrange their time 
as to draw on the treasures of conversation, music, art, 
books and games obtainable when the common resources 
are employed. Some of the greatest companionships known 
on earth have not involved incomes beyond enough for 
food, clothing, shelter and a small margin for modest 
expenses. 


HARD TIMES AHEAD 


WE have a friend with what we deem unusually wide 
contacts with current world affairs, and like many other 
_Wwide-awake American business men, he is not optimistic 
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about the economic situation in which the world will find 
itself if the present fighting continues. He says that none of 
the governments now at war had money with which to 
equip and maintain the armies, and the withdrawal of mil- 
lions of men from industry is an additional source of im- 
poverishment. He does not expect the United States to 
become involved, but it is his opinion that opportunities to 
acquire large fortunes, that is, to get rich, will be rare, if 
at all existent. He deems a radical rearrangement of civic 
and industrial affairs more than a possibility. He comments: 
“We cannot go back in our wage and profit relations to what 
was in operation in 1910 or even in 1939, when this life and 
death struggle (nationally speaking) began.” 

Our friend may be wrong, but no one can find existent 
conditions on which to base such expectations as could be 
formed by young people who came to maturity and to self- 
support a generation or two ago. Nor will the people be 
the worse off, if other than temporal, material objectives 
of conduct are discerned and planned for. Material wealth 
and what it can buy has been over-valued and over-sought 
here in the Western continents, since they were occupied 
by enterprising people. 

In emphasizing the values of personality and soul, of piety 
and spiritual exercises of communion with God and fellow- 
ship with kindred believers, the Church has power to direct 
attention to what wars cannot destroy, nor narrowed income 
curtail. We recommend to pastors and teachers such atten- 
tion to the possibilities of future changes and such proposals 
of intellectual and spiritual exercises as will prepare the 
people for such material changes as are within the range of 
possibility. Gasmasks and bombproof shelters have a place 
if war is in process or is feared. But even more valuable is 
the command of resources for the defense of the soul against 
despair and against the denial of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Let pastors consider ways by which the spiritual 
energies implanted within us may be summoned to resistive 
and impelling activities. 


MISTAKES ABOUT GOOD DEEDS 

Men have always made the mistake of thinking their good 
deeds had merit, that through them God’s favor was won 
and their sins atoned for. In Luther’s day men fasted until 
their bodies became weak and emaciated, prayed the rosary, 
went on pilgrimages to holy places, bought “indulgences,” 
hoping through such deeds to merit life and salvation. And 
in heathen lands millions afflict their bodies and bring offer- 
ings to the gods that their favor might be won. 

Christian people today are not free of this error. Stub- 
bornly we cling to the conception that by going to church, 
giving to the Lord’s work, taking part in the building of 
God’s Kingdom we pray for our sins and make ourselves 
acceptable to God. 

Naturally God expects good works of us. They must adorn 
our life as fruits do our orchard trees. Without deeds of 
kindness and love, of liberality and patience our faith is 
hollow and meaningless. It is worse than no faith at all. 

But: good deeds have no power to save. “A man is not 
justified by the works of the law” (Galatians 2: 16). We 
are saved “not by works of righteousness which we have 
done” (Titus 3:5). There is only one way by which our 
sins are blotted out and we are reconciled unto God—through 
faith in Christ. God gave His Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. 
“By grace are we saved through faith; and that not of our- 
selves; it is the gift of God” (Ephesians 2: 8). Without faith 
in Christ, we are lost and perishing souls. Though we faith- 
fully attend services, give liberally to the support of God’s 
Kingdom, share our blessings with the needy and destitute, 
do many good deeds—we have no hope. For good deeds 
have not the power to cleanse our souls of sin. Only the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses of sin and makes us children 
of God—The Rev. C. S. Roberts in Luther League Review. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


LITTLE TO MANY 


“When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and 
saw a great company come unto him, he 
saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eatP And this he 
said to prove him: for he himself knew 
what he would do.... 

“One of his disciples . . . saith unto him, 
there is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves, and two small fishes, but what are 
they among so many? ... And Jesus took 
the loaves and, when he had given thanks, 
he distributed . . . to them, and likewise 
of the fishes, as much as they would.” 


God will bless the perfect gift, be it ever 
so small, if given with love for his cause. 


“T had a slender gift, 
It was so small 

It hardly seemed to be 
Worth while at all. 


“Until I read the tale 
Of how a lad 

Once gave the Lord, in faith, 
What store he had! 


“That simple food he gave 
Richly increased 
Beneath the Saviour’s touch 
Into a feast. 


“Who, pondering on these things, 
Can hope to measure 
The power of God to make 
Small gifts bear treasure?” 
—Unknown. 


LOOKING OUTWARD 


By Louis Deschamps 


Wuo has not experienced the helpful 
contemplation of an hour on the deck of 
a ship at sea which merges with the sky 
in an apparent infinity? With that per- 
spective the pettiness of a self-centered 
viewpoint is realized and the soul breathes 
more freely. The dangers and stern realities 
of life at sea. would be less endurable but 
for the mysterious spiritual strength that 
comes from long hours on the bridge in 
the presence of the great immensities of 
sky and sea. Looking outward relieves the 
strain of trying to solve a universal prob- 
lem in the narrow confines of one’s own 
self. 

A suggestion of adventure and romance 
breaks the spell of the commonplace and 
gives a greater zest to life. In these trying 
times many of us feel “at sea.” There are 
winds and tides, storms and calms in every 
life. There are days when nothing but the 
barren expanse of monotony meets the 
contemplative eye. The charts of those 
who have gone before are often doubted 
when some anticipated event or achieve- 
ment fails to appear on the horizon of the 
lone voyager. Moments there are even in 
a crowded life when one is alone on the 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


bridge with the stars and the sea. Ship- 
wrecks, castaways and derelicts too often 
have a place in the affairs of life. But there 
is always the inspiring example of a sea- 
man’s courage and resourcefulness. If a 
storm of disappointment, disillusionment 
or adversity blows one off the course of a 
normal life, it is helpful to picture in the 
mind’s eye an intrepid seaman loyal to the 
traditional bravery of the sea, rather than 
to turn upon one’s self the deadening self- 
criticism of a cynical psychology. 

A human life follows its daily course. A 
ship sails for a distant port. What if strong 
currents, storms and dangers beset it? The 
captain must see farther than his charts 
and the limited results of his own reckon- 
ing. Blown off his course, he does not sulk 
in the chart room and bemoan his fate. 
Out on the bridge he finds his position by 
the changeless precision of universal or- 
der. Adverse circumstances beyond his 
control do not mean failure to him. Stand- 
ing his watch in the darkness, there comes 
to him from somewhere in some way a 
strength of soul, an inspiration, a mystic 
spiritual experience which makes the voy- 
age as important as the arrival at port. 
Life is more than a single success. The 
courage and wisdom with which the haz- 
ards of the voyage are met are as impor- 
tant as success. 

It is looking outward, not inward, that 
brings the proper perspective of life. Once 
a life is marked upon the chart of human 
experience and its course fixed by refer- 
ence to the unchanging principle of God’s 
manifestation to each soul, then no cireum- 
stance or condition can deprive one of the 
inspiration and adventure of that mystic 
communion with the Infinite on the long 
watches each must stand alone upon the 
bridge—Southern Churchman. 


THEY LOVED HER BECAUSE 


SHE lived a clean, wholesome life. 

She was unselfish. 

She turned her sorrows, troubles -and 
disappointments into smiles that bright- 
ened the way for others. 

She did not gossip. 

She held: the confidence of a friend a 
sacred trust. 

She lived within her means. 

She gave her inmost confidences to a 
very few. 

She was not trying to make an impres- 
sion, or to appear what she was not. 

She was jolly and unpretentious. 

She was infinitely tender and helpful to 
those in trouble. 

She was not jealous. 

She was conscientious in tasks entrusted 
to her. 

She enjoyed the companionship of clean 
associates, 

She loved nature. 

She considered religion the most prac- 
tical and beautiful thing in life. 

She was just an “ordinary” girl—Sel. 


THE INHERITORS 


By Frances Kirkland 


“WHERE did you get it?” 

Larry Ingram put the question, and Jean 
Kenyon’s answer came with a dash of 
petulance. “I wish I might say I went to 
a shop and bought it,” Jean said, giving 
her lacy scarf a toss that showed all its 
rainbow beauty. “One of those exquisite 
shops that make me feel as if I were walk- 
ing right into a kaleidoscope. I might have 
bought it from a delightfully eccentric art 
collector—if I hadn’t been a purseless per- 
son—but it’s really only a hand-me-down 
you're admiring. It came from a friend of 
mother’s!” 

“And I don’t admire it one bit less on 
that account,” laughed Larry. “I’m sorry I 
asked a thoughtless question; but the scarf 
is really very rare. You're lucky to have 
it, wherever it came from.” 

“Tiucky’!” Jean pouted. “That’s an odd 
word to use about me. If you weren’t so 
new to Shelton, Mr. Ingram, you wouldn’t 
call me lucky.” 

Larry Ingram bit his lip. Twice he had 
spoken carelessly, and twice he regretted 
it keenly. If only Jean Kenyon would not 
take chance remarks so seriously, their 
friendship, he felt, might have grown 
much more rapidly. Amid a haze of new 
impressions that meant Shelton in Larry’s 
mind, he pieced together the bits that 
meant Jean—an orphan, early adopted by 
the superintendent of the town schools— 
an eager exotic among a family of athletic 
boys, quicksilver in a group where actions 
came slowly. 

As one of the new masters in the Shel- 
ton High School, Larry had studied his 
chief, Mr. Kenyon, quietly. He had studied 
Jean Kenyon not so quietly, and more 
closely. Larry had labeled Jean’s foster 
father a good sort. Jean he had not labeled 
at all. What was Jean? The only answer 
that had come thus far to Larry had been: 
“Jean is different from anyone I ever 
knew.” 

There was a bright intensity about Jean 
that reminded Larry of a shining silver 
coil. Was it as hard, as selfish as that? 
Larry had no way of telling, for Jean 
flashed with humor one day and frowned 
the next for no apparent reason. She was 
full of odd opinions, especially the opinion 
that nothing was worth while unless one 
got it brand new all for one’s self. 

“I like modern literature!” Jean an- 
nounced in Larry’s English class. “I want 
my books from writers who are alive, not 
from old, dry-as-dust hand-me-downs!” 

Larry had smiled, and refused to argue; 
but there was Jean’s aversion again—hand- 
me-downs. 

“As if everything in the world that’s 
worth having were not a hand-me-down 
in some sense or other!” Larry thought. 
But how was Jean to understand that 
fact—Jean, who was new herself and 
wanted everything new? 

It was not until mid-year examinations 
were in full swing that Larry realized that 
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Jean’s opinions were beginning to influence 


her classmates. Up to this time Jean had 


been popular; now she was powerful. Her 
radical views had never focused on a school 
issue until now. With a sudden sense of 
danger, Larry realized that Jean’s policy 
of “Off with the old, on with the new!” 
had a special meaning in regard to sil- 
ver-haired Professor Sanderson, the head 
of the department of modern languages. 

“But Jean wouldn’t do that!” Larry de- 
fended her in his mind. “Surely, Jean 
would realize that background and expe- 
rience and training and culture stand for 
something, even in modern life. Even if 
Jean should decide that Professor Sander- 
son ought not to be appointed for the com- 
ing year, could her influence count against 
the respected old teacher? Suddenly Larry 
realized that it might. Jean was known to 
have influence with her father, as well as 
with the pupils. Sudden anger made Larry 
resolve to speak to Jean. 

“It’s a shame!” he decided. “Just one 
headstrong girl against an educated, hard- 
working man, and that man my friend. 
Jean is no person to be trusted with power, 
and she has it!” 

Larry’s flash of temper had subsided 
when a chance came for a tete-a-tete. He 
put his friend’s case simply, kindly. “You 
wouldn’t do this if you understood!” he 
finished. 

“But I do understand!” flashed Jean. “I 
understand that Professor Sanderson is 
old!” 

“Now, don’t go on to tell me he’s a hand- 
me-down,” Larry begged, trying to hold 
down his temper. 

“That’s just what he is!” Jean insisted. 
“He’s been handed down from class after 
class until he’s a has-been.” 

“Not so fast,” Larry cautioned. “It’s hard 
to get your point of view, Jean. Professor 
Sanderson knows more about modern lan- 
guages than anyone the board would be 
likely to get. Shelton isn’t a big town, you 
know, and Sanderson is a university man. 
He’s well known in the state. He only 
happens to be in Shelton because his rel- 
atives and his home are here. He knows 
more than all the rest of us teachers put 
together.” 

“He doesn’t know much about young 
people,” Jean urged. “He’s a back number 
when it comes to a question of modern 
America.” 

“Jean”—Larry abandoned argument, and 
tried appeal—‘“if I told you that I thought 
you were doing Sanderson a wrong, would 
you stop? It isn’t that he couldn’t get 
another position, a better one, no doubt; 
it’s the hurt in feeling he wasn’t wanted 


‘here that would sap his best energies.” 


Suddenly aggressive Jean turned gentle. 
“Tf you put it that way—because you want 
me to—of course, Ill reconsider and—stop,” 
she said quietly. 

“But I don’t want you to do it because 
I say so, but because you think yourself 
that you’ve made a mistake and done an 
innocent person injustice. I want you to 
stop because you think it’s right to stop, 


- not before.” 


“Oh!” Jean said softly. “I don’t believe 


-Tunderstand that part; but I’'d do anything 


you wanted me to.” Jean’s head dropped. 


“J didn’t know you were Professor /San- 


derson’s friend.” 


_ “That isn’t the point!” Larry said firmly; 
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but he was beginning to see that impulsive 
Jean, powerful as she was in the school, 
was really in his power when he expressed 
a wish. He understood what Jean herself 
had not realized. Suddenly he understood 
what his interest in Jean had meant to 
himself—to her. The subject of Professor 
Sanderson was swept away in a subject 
that he thought he had laid aside forever. 

“Jean,” he said quickly, “Jean, you 
mustn’t do things because you think I’d 
approve of them. You must try to do them 
because they are right!” 

“But why?” Jean questioned innocently. 
“I think you are right. You’re young and 
modern. You’re new. You—” 

“Jean, if you thought I weren’t new, if 
you knew I’d had heaps of experiences, 
enough to make me old, would you still 
think—I was right?” 

“Yes!” Jean faltered. 

“Well, I’m only a has-been in emotional 
experiences,” Larry went on slowly. “If I 
were anything else—I’d say more to you 
now, something that might mean happiness 
for us both; but I might as well tell you, 
Jean. I came to Shelton—to forget a girl 
who rejected me and married another man! 
Now, do you think I’m right? Could you 
ever marry a hand-me-down?” 

For a moment there was no answer. 
Larry waited. He saw Jean tremble. He 
wondered what she was thinking. The 
silence grew heavy. 

“I think that girl was a goose!” 
flashed at him; then her face clouded. 

“I wonder if I am a goose,” Larry heard 
Jean’s words in wonder. “I suppose I 
haven’t forgotten all you’ve said in class 
about the best in art, in science, being 
handed down—about our being inheritors. 
I thought it was just the way all teachers 
talk. Is it true?” 

“It’s true about everything but me!” 

Jean laughed out. “I suppose I’m hor- 
ribly new,” she said; “so new that I never 
thought I was wrong until now. I was 
wrong about Professor Sanderson. I was 
wrong about everything!” 

Larry smiled. “Not everything, Jean,” 
he said. “Don’t go to the other extreme. 
Youth has just as much use as age. There 
has to be a precious present before there 
can be a precious past.” 

“But we’re all inheritors, the way you 
said,” Jean persisted. “I’m going to inherit 
my happiness; but you, Larry, you’re get- 
ting yours brand new!” 

Under Larry’s worry and puzzlement he 
felt a new joy rise. “I came out here to 
plead for my friend, Jean. I came to ask 
you to understand age. I told you my 
trouble so that you might see more clearly. 
You mustn’t act rashly. There are plenty 
of men in the world you might have brand 
new!” 

“But at last I’ve learned to appreciate 
hand-me-downs,” Jean answered. “I’ve 
learned to know that it’s often better to be 
an inheritor than a pioneer.” 

—Girlhood Days. 


Jean 


SMILES TRAVEL 
By H. O. Spelman 


THERE’s something about a smile I know, 
It never can stay in one place. 

As sure as you smile, it’s bound to go 
And appear on another face. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW 


THE snow and the silence came down to- 
gether, 
Through the night so white and so still; 
And young folks, housed from the bitter 
weather— 
Housed from the storm and the chill— 


Heard in their dreams the sleigh-bells 
jingle, 
Coasted the hillsides under the moon, 
Felt their cheeks with the keen air tingle, 
Skimmed the ice with their steel-clad 
shoon, 


They saw the snow when they rose in the 
morning, 
Glittering ghost of the vanished night, 
Though the sun shone clear in the winter 
dawning, 
And the day with a frosty pomp was 
bright. 


Out in the clear, cold, winter weather— 
Out in the winter air so light, 

Kate with her dancing scarlet feather, 
Bess with her peacock plumage bright. 


Joe and Jack with their pealing laughter, 
Frank and Tom with their gay hallo, 
And half a score of roisterers after, 
Out in the witching, wonderful snow. 


Shivering graybeards shuffle and stumble, 
Righting themselves with a frozen frown, 
Grumbling at every snowy tumble; 
But young folks know why the snow 
came down. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


A GENTLE REMINDER 


“Dm you hear about the delicate hint 
Mr. Staylate got last night?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“Well, Edith found that looking at the 
clock and other familiar devices were of 
no avail; so she ordered some refresh- 
ments, and her mother sent in a dish of 
breakfast food.” 


Any heart turned God-ward feels more joy 

In one short hour of prayer than e’er was 
raised 

By all the feasts of earth since its foun- 

dation. —P. J. Bailey. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


FisH In JELLY. About a pint of stock is 
required for this dish. Put into it one-half 
ounce of gelatine, one tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Put these into a double sauce- 
pan, and place over the fire—directly the 
gelatine melts, whip it briskly till it boils, 
Let the stock simmer for nearly half an 
hour: strain through a thick cloth, and 
allow it almost to set. Take one pound of 
cooked salmon or turbot, picked from the 
skin and bones, and slice two hard-boiled 
eggs, more jelly, fish, and so on, until all 
the ingredients are used up. Scatter 
chopped parsley over. When quite set, 
turn out and serve with salad. 
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IN THE UPPER ROOM 


Jesus Supplants the Passover with the Lord’s Supper for Christians 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 26: 17-30. The Sunday School Lesson for March 3 


ViTaAL moments were flying swiftly; at 
least this was true for Jesus. The disciples 
little knew how vital they were. It was 
the last evening they would spend with 
Him; though this was not known by them. 
They were conscious of strained emotions; 
Judas had been rebuked by Jesus for his 
sordid complaint about Mary’s waste of 
ointment in anointing His body. Judas was 
resentful, probably vindictive. That rebuke 
may have been his self-justification for 
bargaining with the rulers of the Jews 
concerning betraying Jesus. As we see the 
situation, what was happening was not 
putting them in proper accord, or in right 
spirit, to observe the Passover, much less 
to share in the instituting of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Passover was a memorial 
feast, lest any Jew forget what God had 
done for his ancestors in freeing them 
from Egyptian bondage. In it was to be 
sorrow for what was endured in slavery 
and rejoicing in the liberty following de- 
liverance. How real the sorrow and the 
rejoicing were for Jesus’ disciples was de- 
termined by how well they had learned the 
historic facts and. how carefully they had 
been trained to celebrate the Passover. The 
prominence acquired by political views 
relative to Rome must have lowered the 
earlier purity of fidelity to Jehovah. But 
the disciples were not politicians. 


Preparation 


The reason for their being at Jerusalem 
was to celebrate the Passover. The time 
for it was near. As far as the disciples 
knew, Jesus had made no plans. Possibly 
from former occasions they knew that He 
would delegate the preparation to two of 
them. Their duty would be to procure a 
lamb, have it killed at the Temple, and 
take it to the place appointed for its use 
so that it could be properly roasted just in 
time for the Passover. “Bitter herbs, un- 
leavened bread, the sauce called Charoseth, 
wine, water, etc.,” were to be ready. 

Jesus took charge of directing the prepa- 
ration: He sent Peter and John from Beth- 
any to Jerusalem in ample time for them 
to do their work. The securing of a room 
was essential, but not easy, when thou- 
sands of pilgrims would be renting rooms 
for the same purpose that day and night. 
Jesus designated “such a man,” not naming 
him, or giving his house location. (How 
aggravating to Judas! He could not tell in 
advance where Jesus would be that night 
celebrating the Passover.) The man carry- 
ing a pitcher would be their guide but not 
intentionally. Strangely enough Jesus sent 
a personal message to the owner of the 
house. This would be meaningless, unless 
the man knew Jesus, was one of His dis- 
ciples, and had advanced in faith. 

The preparation was completed. No de- 
tail was neglected. In due time, Jesus and 
the twelve disciples met there “in the up- 
per room” to celebrate the Passover, and 
for nothing else, thought the disciples. 


Interruptions 


No family, or group, would be inter- 
rupted during the celebration. Each re- 
spected the rights of others too much for 
that. Each good Jew would be in his own 
family or group celebration. None held the 
Passover more sacred than Jesus. But 
Jesus interrupted the celebration “in the 
upper room” by announcing the startling, 
shocking fact that one of them would be- 
tray Him. Clearly they knew Jesus was a 
hunted man, but that He was reasonably 
safe unless one of them would point Him 
out to His enemies. This was particularly 
true if He was to be arrested that night. 
Any one of them was as likely to be seized 
by the soldiers as Jesus, unless they were 
told which of them was Jesus. His assur- 
ance that one of them would betray Him 
threw them into consternation. It was to 
be an individual betraying: He had said 
“one of you.” Since Jesus was so specific, 
no one of them could be sure of himself. 
Each was grieved at the possibility of being 
his Lord’s betrayer; but each preferred to 
be publicly named by Jesus. Their ques- 
tioning put Judas on the spot. Doubtless 
he did some fast thinking. How much did 
Jesus really know about his secret plotting 
with the priests? Was Jesus using a clever 
bit of guessing as a means of teaching? 
Judas was not sure. He did not know how 
close Jesus was to the truth, but he did 
know that Jesus had come so near to label- 
ing him the traitor that he could not tarry 
longer. Though it was late at night, Judas 


THINK OF THESE 


Detaits must be looked after by the 
skilled and trustworthy when a function 
of the church is to be performed. 


Haphazard doings in church affairs are 
unnecessary and inexcusable. 


Contention for honors in the church must 
hurt Jesus now as it did in the upper 
room, 


A sure path to disaster is to stand up 
against Jesus. 


Jesus holds nothing back. He gives His 
entire self to each believer. The Lord’s 
Supper proves this. 


The Lord’s Supper is far more to the 
Christian than a memorial; but it is always 
a memorial. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


The Lord’s Supper Instituted. Matthew 
26: 17-30. 
T. Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6: 41-51. 
W. Strength from Jesus. John 6: 52-59. 
Th. A Communion Service. I Corinthians 
10: 14-22. 
The Sacredness of the Supper. 
thians 11: 20-28. 
Sat. The Marriage Supper of the Lamb, Revela- 
tion 19: 4-10. 
S. Comforting Words. John 14: 1-9. 
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left the upper room, probably with the un- 
derstanding that he would join them at 
Gethsemane, but with no intimation about 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Judas 
never knew what he missed. 


Institution 

The Passover was finished. All its ritual 
had been followed. The table talk had 
turned to several matters of importance. 
For the last time Jesus had been with them 
for the Passover; for the last time the dis- 
ciples used the Passover as a Jewish memo- 
rial feast. Henceforth they were to have 
a new feast, a new memorial. .The memo- 
rial phase of it was in the significance of 
“In remembrance of Me.” 

The oldest written record of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, is in the eleventh 
chapter of First Corinthians. He said he 
got the facts as a direct revelation from 
the Lord. It is Paul who preserves the 
words, “This do in remembrance of me,” 
as a part of the institution. Naturally these 
words would appeal to a Jew, who had 
been brought up to know the Passover, a 
memorial feast. To remember Jesus was a 
precious privilege for the Jew who became 
Christian. 

Normally that is enough for the Lord’s 
Supper to mean—just to remember Jesus 
has its pleasing appeal. But we take Jesus’ 
words about His body, when He gave the 
bread, and about His blood, when He gave 
the cup, as having a direct and complete 
meaning for us. We are not ready to have 
the preciousness of “the real presence” ex- 
plained away. We. want something more 
than a crumb from a loaf and a sip from 
acup. We believe that in some way, a way 
none of us can understand, Jesus does give 
us His body and His blood. His life enters 
into our life. Then, too, there is something 
so intimate about the Lord’s Supper. Its 
simplicity when instituted allowed nothing 
to take from the intimate touch of Jesus’ 
words when He said His blood was shed 
for many for the remission of sins. 

No more far-reaching meeting has ever 
been held than that by Jesus and the 
twelve in the upper room where He in- 
stituted the Lord’s Supper. What took place 
there has spanned the centuries. The Holy 
Communion has become a feast of life for 
It was a climax of 
merciful provision for spiritual life—then 
down from the upper room and across the 
valley and up to familiar, loved Gethsem- 
ane to carry out further His world mis- 
sion. 


THINE—MINE 
By Robert D. Clare, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue darkness of the cross, 

The guilt, the shame, the loss, 

The curse of life’s foul dross— 
All mine—made Thine. 


The dawn of heav’nly light, 

The triumph of the right, 

Love’s pure, redeeming might— 
All Thine—made mine. 


Thus, on the cruel tree, 

Atonement full and free, 

Was wrought for even me, 
Saviour Divine. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


COMMON MISTAKES 


ABOUT FAITH, CHARACTER 
AND GOOD DEEDS 


‘Romans 3: 10-28 


Tue Lutheran Church was born in a 
struggle with the almost universal heresy 
that men could be saved by their good 
deeds. Luther saw the inconsistencies of 
such a belief and was led back to the Word 
of God and to the doctrine of justification 
by faith. To make one’s self right with God, 
Luther held to be a complete impossibility. 
Only God’s love and grace could do this. 
All that was left for man to do was to 
accept what was already done for him by 
Jesus Christ. This acceptance is by faith. 

The word faith looms large in preaching 
and teaching of Lutheranism. Because the 
church was reformed against opposition of 
those who believe that good works counted 
toward salvation, there has been danger 
that Lutherans would discount the value 
of a good life. As in all reforms, there is 
the possibility of going to the opposite ex- 
treme. Some have understood Lutheran- 
ism as though it taught that it made no 
difference what a person did so long as he 
believed in God. Paul met this confusion 
of mind when he wrote about Christian 
freedom. Some of the new-made Chris- 
tians understood this freedom to permit 
them to do anything they happened to 
want to do. Paul reproved them. 

Let us consider some of the common 
mistakes that men make about faith, char- 
acter, and good deeds. 


What is the relationship between faith, 
character, and good deeds? 


Faith is the attitude of confidence, and 
Christian faith is, of course, confidence in 
Christ. Character is what a man is, while 
good deeds are the expression of faith and 
character in the relationships of life. 


Is faith just superstition or fatalism? 


Because faith makes real the unseen, it 
may be confused with fatalism. The dif- 
ference is as wide as the difference be- 
tween fear and love. The fatalist is a slave 
to his fears. He accepts what comes, but 
only because he must. The superstitious 


_ man may believe that he can do something 


-to avoid the evil fates. But what he does 
is built also on fear. Faith finds in the 
power back of all that happens a loving 
God. Faith knows that this God hears 
prayer and knows that His will is only 
good. Faith trusts the wisdom, the power 
and the love of God. 


Is faith a creed? 
A creed is a statement of faith. It is not 


faith itself. Faith leads to the writing of a 


creed. Faith leads to the acceptance of a 


~ Greed. Faith leads to a life that expresses 


a creed. It is possible to recite a creed and 


not believe it. It is even possible to accept 


a creed intellectually and not really possess 
‘its faith. 


Can faith be defined? 


Faith is probably more than the best 
definition. There are several verses in 
scripture that would aid in definition. Read: 
Hebrews 11:1; John 14:9; James 2: 19; 
Romans 4: 3; I John 5: 1. A missionary was 
translating scripture into an African dialect. 
There seemed to be no satisfactory word 
to use for faith. All the words used by the 
tribe that in any way seemed possible had 
in them something of their common super- 
stitions. As the missionary was working 
at his desk, his helper came in and sat 
down, The inspiration came to him to use 
the native word meaning “to rest one’s self 
upon.” Faith is “resting one’s self upon” 


God. 


Is faith purely human? Can a man find 
confidence in God by his own wis- 
dom or power? 


No. Faith is also a gift of God. We need 
the Holy Spirit. He helps us to know the 
truth about God. He helps us to accept 
for ourselves this same truth. He helps us 
to surrender to this truth. Faith is the act 
of the will, but only as the will is enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit. God’s grace comes 
to us first. Faith is our response. 


Is there a conflict between faith and life? 


There has been some confusion of think- 
ing about their relationship. Paul and 
James are sometimes thought to be in con- 
flict over this. It is only a surface differ- 
ence, however. Paul insists that we are 
saved by faith alone. But he always in- 
sists that a good life will be the outgrowth 
of faith. He takes good works for granted 
as the fruit of faith. James uses the word 
faith with a more restricted meaning. 
“Show me your faith apart from your 
works and I will show you my faith by my 
works,’ was the challenge of James to 
those who seemed to think that you could 
have one kind of faith and another kind of 
life. Without question Paul would have 
joined James in such a challenge. Real 
faith is bound by its very nature to work 
out into life. 


What has faith to do with character? 


Character is what one is. The word 
means to engrave. Engraving is not on the 
surface, but cuts deep enough so that it is 
not easily altered. Reputation is what one 
is thought to be. It may be mistaken. 

Character is built wpon faith. What a 
man is, depends on his inner attitude to- 
ward God. If he has wrong thoughts about 
God, he will have faults in character. 
Sometimes the word character is used for 
a letter of the alphabet. Each letter sym- 
bolizes a sound. It is a written sound. It 
presents to the eye the idea for which it 
stands. So a man’s character symbolizes 
his faith. A common mistake is to say, “If 
a man’s conscience is clear, he is a good 
man,” Character must be consistent with 
faith. When faith is misplaced, character 
will be imperfect. Only a conscience that 


~ is enlightened by truth can be a safe guide. 


Does character determine destiny? 


Only in a secondary way, since character 
reflects faith, and faith determines destiny. 
The common mistake is to attribute salva- 
tion to character and to think of character 
as the result of purely human effort. It 
neglects the power of God’s grace. It is 
built on the error that religion is entirely 
a matter of a man’s search for God. It over- 
looks that fact of revelation. By faith God 
becomes the “engraver” of a man’s real 
self. Our experience goes to prove the 
truth that “when I would do good, evil is 
present with me.” 


If character is the fruit of faith, what 
about good deeds? 


Good deeds are the natural outcome of 
good character. Good deeds are God-like 
deeds. Certainly they are the result of 
good will. Good deeds do not just happen. 
There is good intention back of them. 

Faith and character are united in truly 
good works, for they gain their first in- 
spiration from faith in God. They flow out 
of the life that is shaped by faith. A man 
does good in the Christian sense because 
he loves God and loves his fellowmen. 

The error that Luther sought to stamp 
out of the church was built on the belief 
that salvation came by good deeds. Work 
righteousness it is called. It proceeds on 
the theory that a man may become right 
with God by the amount of good deeds he 
can do. Good deeds were catalogued for 
him and their respective values set down 
for him, For instance, the feeding of the 
poor beggars that infested the streets dur- 
ing the middle ages would be a good deed. 
Some would share their bread with them 
because pity was in their hearts; others 
would have no love, no pity, but would 
give them bread because it would add 
merit to their account before God. In the 
view of the church leaders of that day, 
both deeds would be good. We believe that 
only the first charity was really good. The 
sharing of that bread came from a char- 
acter that reflected the loving, pitying 
heart of God. No deed is good in itself: its 
motive, its intention, must be considered. 

The spirit of good deeds for the Chris- 
tian must be the spirit of Christ. Stern 
duty does not produce really good deeds. 
Many an otherwise good deed has become 
bad because of the lack of kindness. Con- 
descension will spoil the value of any gift. 
The Christian does good because he is a 
Christian. He has come so close to Christ 
that he shares His loving, gentle spirit. 
Even death itself is a small price to pay 
for living the life of love. Good deeds are 
as fully unselfish as the heart of Christ. If 
our faith is in Him, our characters will be 
in some measure like His and our lives will 
be full of the good that characterized Him. 


* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, March 10. Chap- 
ter VIII of “What a Church Member 
Should Know,” by Dr. A. A. Zinck, will be 
helpful. Next topic: “Common Mistakes 
About Church Membership.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


WHEN CHRISTIANITY WAS NEW 


By Robert E. Speer. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. Pages 192. Price, 
$2.00. 


Accepting the literature of the New 
Testament as an accurate and authoritative 
record of what Christianity stood for in 
the first century, Dr. Speer deals with 
purposes, problems, and plans which con- 
cerned the Christian’s relationships, show- 
ing how Jesus and the early church handled 
them. These six lectures fit our moot 
questions about private property, marriage 
and divorce, slavery, war, the Christian 
and the state, and what we call the race 
problem. Christianity had to make its way 
from the first in the midst of “other re- 
ligions,’ much as it does today. Shall we 
consider Christianity as the one, complete, 
divinely-revealed religion, or as just an- 
other religion among the many? The New 
Testament answers this. Where does Christ 
stand in our religion, and what shall be 
our witness concerning Him? The New 
Testament shows that “Christ was the re- 
ligion of Christians.” He is Christianity, 
and “Christianity is Christ.” 

The lecture themes indicate the scope of 
this valuable book: The Church in the 
House; Primitive Christianity and Social 
and Economic Questions; The Early Church 
as a Fellowship; The Early Church and 
the Race Problem; Primitive Christianity 
and Other Religions; The Place of Christ 
in the Thought and Life of the Early 
Church. 

This book is to be read and re-read and 
studied. A recognized Christian leader, 
mature in thought and experience, con- 
fident in what he believes, has pointed the 
modern church to the New Testament for 
the established principles it must follow 
in solving its long list of perplexing prob- 
lems. D. Burt Sir. 


PASSION FLOWERS 


By J. Harold Gwynne. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1939. 
Pages 152. Price, $1.00. 


This most helpful and suitable volume 
for one’s Lenten reading presents fourteen 
meditations upon certain thoughts and in- 
cidents which center in the Passion His- 
tory of Jesus Christ. Part I, “Forget-Me- 
Nots,” reflects upon Christ’s words of love, 
prayer, comfort, joy, peace, truth and glory, 
as He uttered them in those last hours in 
that Upper Room, and which reveal the 
unsearchable riches of His grace to His 
own disciples. Part II, “Bleeding Hearts,” 
deals with certain incidents in the Saviour’s 
Passion, wherein certain persons showed 
some kindness to Jesus or rendered Him 
some service. These passion flowers are 
gratitude, praise, kindness, sympathy, faith, 
love and generosity. 

An appropriate text heads each medita- 
tion on each of the seven words and seven 
incidents. These particular words of Jesus 
and the special services of His friends are 
vividly portrayed and sympathetically in- 
terpreted, It is important that at each re- 


currence of the church’s Lenten season 
Christ’s friends of today meet with Him 
again in the fellowship of that Upper Room 
and review the incidents of His Passion. 
New interpretations are helpful. 

This volume will usher the reader once 
more into that Holy of Holies. It will 
interpret for him those inspiring truths 
that reveal so plainly the Christ as “the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life”; and set 
forth before him what he also can do in 
these more modern days for his divine 
Saviour and Friend. 

Henry MankEn, JR. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


By Raymond B. Drukker, D.D. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 112. Price, 75 cents. 


This beautiful book is described as a 
Book of Theme Talks for Young People. 
It is beautifully printed in two colors. 
Each theme occupies a page and concludes 
with an appropriate verse from Scripture. 
It should be very useful to anyone for 
personal meditation and for reading in 
society or church meetings. It would be 
an acceptable confirmation gift provided 
Bible and hymnal have already been sup- 
plied the confirmand. C. P. Harry. 


THE CROSS, OUR HOPE 


By J. Wilson Sutton, D.D., Vicar of 
Trinity Chapel, New York. Morehouse- 
Gorham Company, New York. Pages 90. 
Price, $1.25. 


This is another book of addresses based 
upon the Seven Words of Christ spoken 
from the Cross—and yet, for the writer, it 
is different in approach and message. The 
book is thought-provoking—it appeals. It 
goes a little deeper into the yet undiscov- 
ered depth of the Cross. ; 

The Introduction and Seven Meditations 
can be read in an hour. Read it, and you 
will want to go back and pick up again 
the expressions and opinions which in- 
trigued you. 

The author presents new and interesting 
interpretations in developing the Hope of 
Understanding from the Third Word, the 
Hope of Victory from the Fourth, and the 
Hope of Resurrection from the Fifth. The 
meditation on the Resurrection of the Body 
is particularly suggestive and challenging. 
His ideas of “paradise” and “peace” are 
interesting. 

A very acceptable addition for this year’s 
Lenten reading. H. Brent SCHAEFFER. 


THE SEVEN WINDOWS 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE SEVEN Last Worps 
or JESUS ON THE Cross. By S. J. Reid. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1939. Pages 103. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Reid has drawn much from his long 
experience in the Baptist ministry to make 
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him well fitted to write this little book on 
the Seven Words of Jesus on the Cross. 
It is full of little suggestions which have 
resulted from careful study of the Gospel 
accounts. The treatment is homiletical, for 
throughout Dr. Reid finds the dying Christ 
near to the needs of his people. The en- 
thusiasm of the author overreaches itself 
in some places in vivid descriptions of the 
physical sufferings of Jesus on the Cross, 
intended to stir the emotions. Yet allowing 
for this, the book is fresh enough to hold 
interest, and to provoke some little thought. 
Henry E, Horn. 


THE LOWER LEVELS OF PRAYER 


By George S. Stewart. Cokesbury, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Pages 189. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Stewart is a Scotch Presbyterian. 
He is professor of Church History and 
Pastoral Theology in the Scottish Congre- 


gational College, Edinburgh. He was a 


missionary in South Africa, and has been 
minister in prominent Scotch churches for 
many years. His special aptitude is dealing 
with people. This is abundantly clear from 
this book. 

In his foreword he says, “This book is 
addressed to those who find prayer in its 
continuance a difficult thing. It is assumed 
that for many people prayer is an exercise 
of the soul which demands training and 
discipline. It is assumed that helpful ways 
of prayer can be taught.” Then he goes 
on to suggest many helpful ways of 
prayer. 

There are fifteen chapters, each of them 
brief; all of them in very plain language; 
all of them containing valuable sugges- 
tions for cultivating a genuine and inter- 
esting prayer life. It will make a fine con- 
firmation gift for older confirmands and 


earnest people everywhere. 
C. P. Harry. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


ACCORDING TO THE EASTERN VERSION. 
Translated from Original Aramaic Sources 


“by George M. Lamsa. A. J. Holman Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 1939. Pages 130. 
Price, $1.50 


Mr. Lamsa is a native of Assyria. By 
language and background, therefore, he 
is particularly fitted to make this transla- 
tion. 

The King James style is retained 
throughout, but many passages are changed 
in a constructive manner. As an example, 
verse 8 in Psalm 58 was rendered formerly 
as follows: “As a snail which melteth, let 
every one of them pass away: like the 
untimely birth of a woman, that they may 
not see the sun.” Now it becomes: “Like 
the wax that melteth, and drips before the 
fire, let them be destroyed: fire hath fallen 
from heaven and they did not see; the 
light of truth hath been given and they 
did not understand.” The increase in 
clarity is obvious. 

The revisions are indeed interesting and 
promising, but no one would make highly 
significant use of any new rendering with- 
out undertaking the necessary processes 
of verification. Rawpu D, Hem. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


FROM AND TO “THE 
LUTHERAN” 


Recentty THe LurHerAN was informed 
in the course of a conversation with Mr. 
Arthur P. Black, executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, 
that an unusual experience had been en- 
joyed by George W. Miley, D.D., pastor of 
Augsburg Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
During the period between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Dr. Miley conducted “daily 
chapel services for high school students.” 
Tue LuTHEeRAN asked Dr. Miley concerning 
the impressions made upon him and the 
conclusions reached by him as a result of 
his meeting high school students in daily 
chapel services. In particular we inquired, 
“Did you reach any conclusions relative 
to the lack of religion in those who are 
approaching the end of public school edu- 
cation by graduation from high school?” 

Dr. Miley replied under date of January 
24 as follows: 


“Dear LUTHERAN: 

“By way of easing himself into the last 
speech on the program, which he was 
called upon to make, Senator Barkley 
said, ‘The doctor arrived too late. The 
woman’s husband had died. With solicitous 
concern the doctor asked the widow, “And 
what were his final words?” “He had no 
final words,” said she, “I was with him 
to the end.”’ 

“Concerning daily chapel services for 
high school students, of which you made 
recent inquiry, I have no ‘final words.’ 
The experience, however, has given im- 
petus to any ambition to rear a generation 
of Evangelical Lutheran Christians. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Arthur P, Black sensed this very 
thing, since he has generously magnified a 
postscript about it, in my letter to him, to 
such proportions as to catch the attention 
of our esteemed editor. 

“Because of a $600,000 deficit and the 
failure in November’s election of a pro- 
posed levy to cover it, the Toledo schools 
were closed from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas. We merely did during the period of 
the enforced vacation what we have long 
hoped to do regularly—hold devotional 
services daily for high school students. 
For years we have maintained weekday 
catechetical classes for some three hun- 
dred elementary school pupils dismissed 
to us for that purpose on school time. 
Until this chapel experiment was under- 
taken, we had made no provision for high 
school students. We are highly gratified 
with the results. 


Our CONCLUSIONS 


“First. A worship service (we used the 
Matins complete) on weekdays is of more 
worth than an instruction class period for 
this age group. 

“Second. If our churches would make 
the most of present opportunities for the 
Christian training of the young, they would 


~ have little time or inclination to lament 


and protest the lack of consideration in 
the scheme of things educational. 

“Third. The home and church which 
faithfully use present opportunities to 


‘train up a child in the way he should go,’ 
need have no fear for that child’s faith, no 
matter to what things contrary he may 
later be exposed in college or life. Scru- 
pulous keeping of the admonitions given 
when the child is baptized is still the only 
effective thing we can do about our so- 
called youth problem. It is enough. 

“At 7.45 A. M., Sunday, January 14, 
sixty-nine high school students came 
through a driving rain for the first of three 
Holy Communion services held on that 
day.” Grorce W. Minry. 


MORE READERS DESIRED 


Dear Editor: 

Tue LurHEeRAN has always been a good 
Christian journal. It has been a very im- 
portant piece of literature in our home for 
sixteen years. All of those issues are filed 
for reference. We are all eager to make 
progress, and THe Lutueran hasn’t failed 
in this respect. I want to register my 
gratitude to the editor, Dr. N. R. Melhorn, 
and the staff of THe Lurueran for the 
wonderful issues we are now receiving. 

All the issues have been excellent, but 
the January 24 copy is unusual. To me 
it is a distinct service to the United Lu- 
theran Church which merits the whole- 
hearted support of every pastor and lay 
member. We are promised more such 
copies, and with that in mind, if we can 
increase our reading family to one hun- 
dred thousand at least, then there is hope 
for the support of “The Whole Work of 
the Whole Church.” My earnest prayer is 
that THe LuTHERAN may find its way 
into every home of our United Lutheran 
Church. Epwin J. JOHNSON. 


REJOINDERS TO MR. 
HAGER’S LETTER 


Mildred, Pa., 
February 8, 1940. 

Editor THe LuTHERAN: 
I want to express my commendation and 
appreciation of the letter by Mr. William 
H. Hager published in Tue Lutueran of 


February 7. A. L. Smiru. 
Allentown, Pa., 
February 8, 1940. 
Dear Editor: 


AFrrTer reading Mr. Hager’s article, “Re- 
gretting the Protests,” I am constrained to 
rally to the defense of our Lutheran leaders. 

As one Lutheran layman to another, 
“Brother, your stand’ is poorly taken and 
ill advised.” 

Our Lutheran leaders did not err; and 
are not guilty of displaying a divisive 
spirit in objecting to the ambassador to 
the pope, but they voiced the feeling of 
the majority of Americans, including (I 
dare say) a great many Catholics. For 
in sending this personal representative 
to the pope in this matter, President 


Roosevelt brands the Catholics of America . 


as incompetent and not capable of dealing 
with so important a matter as world peace. 
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Why did he not deal with them through 
the Federal Council of Churches or through 
their own organization in the U. S. A.? 
They have some very competent men here 
in the United States. If I were a Catholic 
in America I would resent such a slight 
and ignoring of Catholicism in America as 
a whole. I feel our leaders pleaded for 
them as well as others in their objection. 

There was absolutely no occasion for 
sending an ambassador (call him anything 
you want, he still was an ambassador) to 
the pope; because that is disrupting the 
American unity, in the fact that through- 
out the world it creates the impression, 
“The Protestant and the Jew may gather 
around a conference table, but the Cath- 
olics must be dealt with separately and 
then only at Rome.” This we know is not 
a fact. So why all this “horse-play” of 
sending an ambassador to Rome? We 
Americans have a reputation, and are 
proud of the fact, that we can and do deal 
with each other without regard to creed or 
caste. We need no foreign interference. 
How would we Lutherans feel if the Pres- 
ident were to send some representative to 
Europe, to have someone over there cable 
us instructions on so important a matter 
as world peace action? 

Separation of church and state has 
proven a good status here in America, and 
by all means should continue. Every 
American should value it and raise a pro- 
test as soon as steps are taken towards 
erasing that status. For nowhere else in 
the world is there so much harmony and 
Christian fellowship as we find between 
the various confessions here in the U.S. A. 
While there is still rivalry—which I hope 
will never be eliminated—it has the cleans- 
ing effect of everyone being watched and 
kept true and alive by the possibility of 
criticism and attack from the others. This 
has a wholesome effect that is of ines- 
timable value. A monopoly has always 
proved disastrous. no matter where it 
crops out. This condition of rivalry keys 
us up to be our best and avoid deviating 
too far from the teachings of our Lord. 
My hope is that it may always exist. 

And again, world peace cannot be estab- 
lished simply by having men in conference, 
even though one of them is the pope (or 
his representative). We are reminded here 
of the words of Isaiah: “Woe to them that 
go down to Egypt for help, etc.,” which in 
that day was the same as today, “sending 
an ambassador to Rome.” Our only help, 
as Isaiah states further on, “Turn unto 
him, etc.,” lies in prayer to the Father to 
turn the hearts and minds of men, and 
not in treaties which have so often been 
found worthless or have been superseded 
by secret documents. When it comes 
to prayer, my prayers and petitions as a 
humble Christian layman will be accepted 
as graciously at the throne of God as the 
pope’s; so why ask him to pray for us? 
Let us get down on our own knees and 
pray from our hearts. I would call atten- 
tion to the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican who went into the Temple to 
pray. Rest assured no power and position, 
neither pomp nor showmanship will add 
any weight to prayer. From every angle 
our leaders were right in objecting: there 
was absolutely no occasion for this sending 
a representative to the pope. 

G. CRESSMAN, 
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SYNOD OF OHIO NEWS 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Memgpers OF Trinity Church, Millersburg, 
and the pastor, the Rev. H. H. Creager, 
are eagerly looking forward to moving into 
the rebuilt edifice by May 1, following the 
fire which destroyed the main structure 
and damaged the $9,000 addition which 
was erected two years ago. The loss to the 
century-old building was estimated at 
$35,000. A fire which was thought to be 
extinguished earlier in the evening broke 
out about 11.15 P. M., thirty minutes afiter 
a men’s group had left the church. Serv- 
ices are being conducted in four of the 
local churches. 


Following the lead taken by the Irving 
Park Church in Chicago early in 1939 in 
inaugurating Novena services, the West- 
wood Church and St. John’s Church, both 
of Dayton, have announced plans for sim- 
ilar services during Lent. The Rev. Howard 
I. Pospesel and the Rev. Carl Driscoll, pas- 
tors of the respective congregations, have 
provided the membership with prayer 
manuals and weekly prayer lists. 


Brotherhood members from Licking 
County gathered in Holy Trinity Church, 
Newark, February 12 for the annual ban- 
quet and program. The Rev, H. H. Creager 
of Millersburg was the principal speaker. 


It may not be possible to say just what 
caused it, however George L. Rinkliff, 
treasurer of synod, is most happy to re- 
port 61 congregations paying apportioned 
benevolences in full for 1939, while 169 
showed a marked increase in giving to this 
department over 1938. He attested to a six 
per cent increase in synod’s income and a 
ten per cent step-up in the national treas- 
ury over the previous year. 


Up in Lorain the Rev. J. V. Turcsanyi is 
preaching in three languages every Sun- 
day. At 10.00 A. M. he preaches Slovak 
to his largest congregation, while at 11.00 
A. M. Hungarian Lutherans of Lorain and 
Elyria gather for a service. In the eve- 
ning an English service is conducted. Pas- 
tor Turesanyi has been trained both in 
Europe and America and served the Church 
of Our Saviour in Buffalo, N. Y., before 
taking up his duties at Christ Slovak 
Church. We believe he has a tri-lingual 
record, 


Pastor J. Louis Wolf of Redeemer 
Church in Toledo reports an exceptionally 
fine year for his congregation in the 
monthly Herald. Among the splendid 
records stands in first place the statement, 
“Not a member of our church died during 
1939.” Contributions to benevolences show 
an increase of 86 per cent and to current 
expenses 60 per cent over 1938. 


After completing thirty years as treas- 
urer of Trinity Church, Jeromesville, G. E. 
Alleman was formally recognized and con- 
gratulated at a public service in January 
when the pastor, the Rev. John E. Hofer, 
presented him with a Bible in behalf of 
the congregation. His name had been im- 
printed in gold on the front cover, while 
on the fly leaf an inscription had been 
written: “Presented to Mr. G. E. Alleman 
in recognition and appreciation of his hav- 
ing completed thirty years as treasurer of 
Trinity Church, by the congregation of 
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Trinity Lutheran Church, Jeromesville, 
Ohio.” 


When the Lutheran Men’s League of 
Toledo met in Bethany Church for the 
January meeting, D. Bruce Young, D.D., 
of Shelby, was the guest speaker. 


The Rev. Donald F, Alber has accepted 
a call to Zion Church, Cornersburg, near 
Youngstown. Pastor Alber, graduated with 
the class of 1938, Hamma Divinity School, 
is the first ordained member of Bethany 
Church, Cleveland. He has been doing 
work with the Board of American Missions. 


Greater Cleveland 


Pastors of Cleveland and Lakewood de- 
cided to try the idea that it pays to adver- 
tise, for now fourteen congregations ap- 
pear in a weekly block listed as United 
Lutheran Churches of Greater Cleveland. 


Frank Stewart, church editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been featur- 
ing a spot in his paper—‘Stranger Goes 
to Church.” His plan is to visit some 
church and then give that congregation 
and its pastor a write-up the next day. At 
the beginning of the year Stewart visited 
the “shop around the corner,” which is 
near Detroit and Hall Avenues in Lake- 
wood, and learned some interesting facts 
from the “church around the corner.” He 
worshiped in Trinity Church on Sunday 
morning and enthusiastically lauded the 
hospitable congregation and its genial pas- 
tor, the Rev. John W. Rilling, in his Mon- 
day’s column. 


Commemorating the conversion of St. 
Paul on the eve of the festival, January 24, 
members of St. Paul’s Church, Paulding, 
heard the Rev. Anton L. Anderson of 
Toledo, president of the Western Confer- 
ence, present the evening’s message. Dur- 
ing a vesper service January 28 the annual 
choir consecration service was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. Howard R. Kunkle. 
Awards for faithful service and attendance 
were presented to the boys’ and girls’ 
choir, 


According to the Rev. John M. Warnes 
of Springfield a most successful Pre-Lenten 
Retreat was conducted in Hamma Divinity 
School Chapel, Springfield, by pastors of 
the Southern Conference as a prelude to 
the Passion season. The conference was 
under the supervision of the Conference 
officers: the Rev. Erwin S. Spees of Nor- 
wood, president, and the Rev. Herbert N. 
Gourley of Troy, secretary. Six ten-minute 
expositions on Epistle lessons were pre- 
sented in the early afternoon by the Rev. 
C. H. Starkey of Miamisburg, the Rev. 
E. R. Walborn of Columbus, Dr. L. H. 
Larimer of Hamma Divinity School, the 
Rev. Walden Holl of New Philadelphia, 
the Rev. C. P. Mitchell of Columbus, and 
Dr. E. C..Xander of Springfield. Dr. C. F. 
Koch of Richmond, Ind., preached the com- 
munion meditation. 


The Rev. B. B. Uhl, pastor of Calvary 
Church, and the Rev. Paul Erney, pastor 
of Grace Church, both of Springfield, have 
been elected president and secretary -treas- 
urer of the Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
of Clark County for 1940. A union Good 
Friday service is being planned. 


Dr. E. C. Xander of First Church, Spring- 
field, addressed Lutheran Laymen of Clark 
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County at Fifth Church in January on the 
subject, “Bringing Up Father.” The Rev. 
John M. Recher is pastor of Fifth Church. 
Balloting re-elected Lester Boggs, pres- 
ident; Joseph Hartman, vice-president; Mr. 
Toews, secretary; and Nelson Getz, treas- 
urer. 


Father and Son Banquets were success- 
fully planned and enjoyed in St. Luke’s 
Church of Youngstown and St. Luke’s 
Church of Lima. Dean C. G. Shatzer of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, appeared 
before an enthusiastic group in Youngs- 
town, February 19, where Pastor M. A. 
Stull holds sway. More than 100 expected 
to attend the Lima function, according to 
St. Luke’s Herald, which is edited by Pas- 
tor John W. Berger. 


H. C. Roehner, D.D., has been secured to 
conduct the union Holy Week services in 
the Presbyterian Church of Zanesville. He 
has been scheduled to speak before the 
high school assemblies and a large men’s 
gathering. 


Plans for Summer Camps 


Preliminary plans move forward for the 
two camps and two summer schools which 
are annually sponsored by synod. The 
Girls’ Camp will open June 16 at Chau- 
tauqua near Franklin for a two-week 
period. The Chautauqua Lutheran As- 
sembly will conduct a four-day confer- 
ence from June 23 to 27. Camp Luboca 
will attract boys to Marblehead-on-Lake 
Erie from July 14 to 27. An attractive pro- 
gram will bring a large attendance to the 
Lakeside Summer School July 22 to 28. 


WEST PENN NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Hanover, Pa. 


Berne pastor in Hanover is like coming 
back home after many years away. For 
my boyhood home was but nine miles from 
this thriving town in York County, Pa. 
Daily I meet people I used to know years 
ago; many were boyhood companions. 
schoolmates, pupils of mine when I taught 
school, and quite a few relatives. One of 
my remembrances of Hanover was our 
annual visit to this town to visit the Han- 
over Fair. What a day that was for us 
farm folk! 

In Hanover we have three Lutheran 
churches, with nearly 4,500 confirmed 
members, and many more baptized mem- 
bers. St. Matthew’s, Harry Hursh Beidle- 
man, D.D., pastor, is the oldest, founded 
in the year George Washington was born, 
1732. St. Mark’s, John S. Tome, D.D., pas- 
tor, was founded in the year that the bat- 
tle was fought at Gettysburg, 1863; and the 
youngest, St. Paul’s, the writer pastor, 
founded in 1890. This church will observe 
its golden anniversary this fall. Plans for 
the same are now being made. 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg 
College was a recent speaker at the 
Women’s League of Gettysburg College, 
held in St. Mark’s Church. He spoke most 
interestingly on “Personalities in the His- 
tory of Gettysburg College.” 


Over the Christmas season one of the 
interesting community services was the 
congregational hymn singing services con- 
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ducted by the Ministerial Association. 


Hundreds of people gathered for these 
services to sing the Christmas music. The 
services lasted a half hour. 


_ Pre-Lenten services were well attended, 
and brought to our community three out- 
standing guest preachers whose messages 
were enjoyed by packed churches of loyal 
people. Dr. Frederick G. Shannon, for- 
merly pastor of Central Church, Chicago; 
Dr. Lawrence E. Bair, professor of Prac- 
tical Theology of the Lancaster Evangelical 
and Reformed Seminary, and Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, pastor of the Luther Place 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Rasmussen, a predecessor of 
mine at Trinity, Juniata, will become pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology at Gettysburg 
Seminary in September 1940. 


Active Lutheran pastors who live in 


_ Hanover, or very near, are the Rev. Robert 


C. Schiebel, the Rev. A. M. Hollinger, and 
the Rev. E. Philip Senft. This certainly is 
a cradle of Lutheranism. 


One fine feature of this community is 
that there is a Sunday pre-Lenten, com- 
munity-wide pulpit exchange at the morn- 
ing hour of worship without any one but 
the pastors knowing who will appear in 
the pulpits. This encourages folk to attend 
their own church. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
conference, held at Gettysburg Seminary, 
February 6, featured sermons by Dr. J. B. 
Baker of York, Dr. L. A. Bush of Boiling 
Springs, the Rev. G. H. Berkheimer of 
Arendtsville, and the Rev. Harry L. Saul 
of Carlisle. The conference officers are: 
President, the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, York; 
the Rev. Henry W. Sternat, secretary; Dr. 
E. C. Ruby, York, treasurer. The Holy 
Communion was administered at the morn- 
ing session following Dr. Baker’s sermon 
on “I Am the Bread.” In the afternoon 
the other speakers brought meditations on 
“The True Vine,” “The Good Shepherd,” 
and “The Light.” The Rev. M. E. Smith 
of New Freedom conducted the afternoon 
devotions. The retreat was fittingly closed 
with the prayer and benediction by Dr. 
H. C. Alleman. 


The Rev. E. Koontz Helwig on January 
15 began his pastorate at Lemasters, hav- 
ing served the Harpers Ferry Charge in 
the Maryland Synod for the past five years. 
The writer, too, for three summers served 
this parish and had a happy ministry. Mr. 
Helwig did a good work and is entitled to 
his new field for which he is truly pre- 
pared. 


Berkley Beidleman, son of Dr. Harry 
Hursh Beidleman, pastor of St. Matthew’s, 
Hanover, was recently elected editor-in- 
chief of the Gettysburgian, the weekly 
newspaper at Gettysburg College, where 
he is a junior, i 

A two-manual pipe organ will be in- 
stalled at Grace Church, York, Dr. David 
S. Martin pastor, March 3. Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg Seminary, and Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, will be guest speak- 
ers. Grace Church is also purchasing new 
vestments for the pastor and choir, and 
has installed a new altar base and altar 
brassware, all gifts of the congregation and 


organizations of the church. March 3 will 
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mark the thirty-third birthday of the con- 
gregation. Dr. Martin, whose home church 
is St. Paul’s, Hanover, where the writer is 
pastor, has had a long, notable pastorate 
at Grace. 


Dr. Alfred O. Frank, who came to St. 
Paul’s, York, from the far west, has re- 
signed and returned west to serve a con- 
gregation in Nebraska. Just a year ago 
St. Paul’s Church burned. Now plans are 
rapidly being completed for the erection of 
a new church, for the three merged con- 
gregations in the city of York: St. Paul’s, 
vacant; St. Luke’s, vacant; and Advent, 
the Rev. I. M. Lau pastor. Mr. Lau began 
his ministry at Littlestown, serving my 
home church, St. Luke’s near White Hall. 
His enthusiasm and interest plus his youth 
had much to do with my entrance into 
the ministry. 


The Rev. Howard R. Hilner, Meyerstown, 
was a visitor at the Conference retreat, 
and gave me a very fine Lenten program 
telling of the community work being done 
by the churches of Meyerstown. How won- 
derful it is for brethren to work together! 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE cold weather which Nova Scotia is 
now having does not deter the congrega- 
tion at North River from making plans for 
the building of their new church. For some 
years they have been worshiping in a hall, 
but now feel the need of their own build- 
ing. This congregation is a part of the 
Northfield Parish, with the Rev. T. A. 
Schrader as pastor. A lot, which was con- 
tributed by Zwicker and Company of New 
Germany, has been obtained. There have 
also been many pieces of lumber and logs 
contributed. To date, $425 has been pledged 
towards the new building, which is ex- 
pected to be started in June. The building 
committee appointed by the congregation 
has been very active, and we are looking 
for some big news from that section when 
spring opens. 

The Upper Northfield Church of the 
Northfield Parish is going to have its chan- 
cel and altar improved. The Ladies’ Aid 
will supply new altar linens in memory 
of Mrs. Arthur Veinot, one of their faith- 
ful members; the altar, pulpit and lectern 
will be supplied with antependia in the 
liturgical colors; a brass cross is to be 
presented by the family of the late James 
Penny, in his memory; brass offering plates 
will be donated by the confirmation class 
of 1939; candlesticks, missal stand and 
vases will also be given. 

Pastor Schrader has been most success- 
ful in his additions to the church during 
1939: forty-seven new members were re- 
ceived by confirmation, three by adult bap- 
tism, and six by letter of transfer. Re- 
cently a new Young People’s Society was 
organized at New Germany. 


Young People’s Society 


On the evening of January 29 delegates 
from all the Young People’s Societies of 
the synod met in Bridgewater for the pur- 
pose of organizing a synodical society. The 
temporary officers chosen were Mr. Willis 
Smith of Lunenburg, president; Mr. Ralph 
Hirtle of Bridgewater, vice-president; Miss 
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Marguerite Corkum of Middle LaHave, 
secretary. May 24 was suggested as a 
tentative date for the holding of the first 
convention. 

In the Conquerall Parish the Young 
People’s Society at Camperdown are work - 
ing this winter for funds to install a 
reredos for the altar. The society at Con- 
querall Bank will present a Union Jack 
and a Christian flag to the church. Lenten 
services are being held by Pastor Conrad 
at Redeemer Church, Conquerall Bank. 
This year the study of the famous char- 
acters connected with the Passion of Jesus 
will be continued. 


Pre-Lenten Retreat 


The Pastoral Association of the synod 
held its Pre-Lenten Retreat in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, Monday morning, 
February 5. The liturgy was conducted by 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. E, V. Nonamaker, secretary of 
the association, who took as his text, 
Psalm 38: 18. The Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered. The regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in the afternoon. Plans 
were made for the raising of funds for the 
War Emergency Appeal. President Whit- 
teker also gave some sidelights of the Pres- 
idents’ Conference, which was held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., in December. 


LENT AT WITTENBERG 
COLLEGE 


TuE significance of Lent is reflected at 
Wittenberg College in the theme, “A Faith 
for Today,” which keynotes the series of 
vesper services which are held every Sun- 
day during Lent in the college chapel. 

The Rev. Dr. Harvey E. Crowell, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church at Springfield, spoke 
at the first service, February 11, which was 
held under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Student Association and the Wittenberg 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

Dr. B. H. Pershing, dean of students at 
Wittenberg and chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Interests, has asked three fac- 
ulty members and two senior seminary 
students to speak at other Lenten services. 
February 18, Paul Moessner of Lincoln, 
Nebr., spoke on “A World Day of Prayer.” 
February 25, Dean L. H. Larimer spoke on 
“Foundations of Faith,’ and James Bald- 
win, seminary senior from Toledo, was the 
liturgist. Dr. Wendell C. Nystrom will 
speak on “Standards of Living” March 3, 
and Richard Smith of Mansfield will be 
the liturgist. Dr. W. D. Allbeck will speak 
March 10 on “Where We Fail.” Paul 
Moessner will be the liturgist. James Bald- 
win will speak on Palm Sunday, and Olan 
Aughbaugh of Troy will be the liturgist. 

The Rev. T. A. Kantonen of Hamma 
Divinity School was principal speaker at 
the joint meeting of the Men’s Club of the 
First Lutheran Church and a congrega- 
tional meeting open to all Springfielders 
February 16. He spoke on Finnish relief. 
He will address the state convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Synod of Indiana at 
Mulberry, Ind., March 31. As a graduate 
of Suomi College and of Finnish extrac- 
tion, Dr. Kantonen has been in great de- 
mand during winter months as a speaker 
on behalf of Finnish relief. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


SEVENTEEN ministers were present at the 
U. L. C. A. Pastors’ Association, February 
5, in the parlors of the First Church, Los 
Angeles. Devotions were conducted by the 
Rev. N. N. Harter. The guest speaker was 
Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, president of Mid- 
land College. He was introduced to the 
association by Dr. Howard A. Anspach, 
president of synod, until December 31, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
since January 1, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, succeeding Dr. George H. Hiller- 
man. 

For several years, President Wiegman 
was pastor of First Church, North Platte, 
Nebr., having succeeded Pastor H. A. 
Anspach, The past year he was pastor of 
Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr. He is well 
and favorably known on the territory of 
the college. 

It is recalled that the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, at the convention in 1939, assumed 
an obligation of $2,000, to help wipe out 
the current indebtedness. Considerable of 
this amount has already been secured. It 
is hoped that the entire amount will be 
raised by the time of the meeting of synod 
at San Jose, April 23, 1940. Dr. Wiegman 
is not here, however, in a money-raising 
campaign. Rather is he interested in pre- 
senting the cause of Christian higher edu- 
cation. His presence among us, however, 
will certainly prove an inspiration; arous- 
ing anew the determination to accomplish 
what we decided we would do. More than 
that, it was the spontaneous feeling of 
pleasure to have formed a new friendship; 
and this was expressed in a unanimous 
vote of appreciation of the kindly spirit 
and able manner in which the Doctor pre- 
sented the cause of education—and, in- 
cidentally, of Midland College. 

President Wiegman’s entire address is 
worthy of being transmitted to the church. 
We venture only a brief synopsis. He pre- 
sented four aims—obligations, indeed—of 
the Christian college. These are: To im- 
part information; to give vocational train- 
ing; to transmit Lutheran culture; to de- 
velop Christian character. 

The first aim is characteristic of all edu- 
cation. All teachers claim to be doing this. 
The information, however, may be entirely 
of a materialistic character; the soul of 
the pupil may still remain in the densest 
ignorance. 


Cultural Training 

Vocational training was specially stressed. 
Not merely trade training—this, too—more 
especially, cultural training. In this field 
he cited several outstanding instances of 
the result of such cultural training at Mid- 
land. 

Three of Midland’s alumni were men- 
tioned: Mr. Rob Roy Peery, manager of 
the Presser Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia; Marvin Hall, chemical engineer, 
Bauer and Black Drug Company; Herbert 
Walker, United Press manager, Scripps 
Howard Newspaper Syndicate. Any col- 
lege might well be congratulated over pre- 
paring and sending out such men to fill 
such responsible positions. Musical train- 
ing might well have been stressed. We of 
California have not forgotten the splendid 
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exhibition of musical training given by the 
Midland A Cappella Choir in their visits 
to the West Coast. 

Transmitting Lutheran culture falls in 
line with such cultural training. The su- 
perior technical character and high spir- 
itual tone of music as presented in Lu- 
theran institutions and practiced in Lu- 
theran churches, is being recognized more 
and more in musical circles. California is 
not behind other communities in apprecia- 
tion of what is being accomplished by the 
Lutheran Church in this line. Witness the 
return of the St. Olaf Choir. 


Education’s Chief Aim 


Above all else, the chief aim of educa- 
tion is—or should be—to develop Christian 
character. And this Midland undoubtedly 
is doing. President Wiegman cited several 
cases that have come under his own obser- 
vation, in which students have been re- 
claimed from indifference and inefficiency, 
and have developed into efficient, self-re- 
specting personalities. Such results can 
searcely be expected in the overcrowded 
state universities. In the church school, 
where the teachers are pronouncedly 
Christian men—or women—personal atten- 
tion can be given to individual needs, and 
personal lives can be, and are being, 
moulded for Christ and the church. 

The speaker referred to one outstanding 
preacher who got his college training and 
theological instruction at Midland and 
Western Theological Seminary, the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick J. Weertz, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa. Dr. Weertz was 
formerly co-pastor of Kountze Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebr. Many other equally suc- 
cessful men in the ministry who were 
educated at Fremont—or at Atchison, be- 
fore the removal—might be recalled; not 
to mention those of our own number in 
the Southern Conference. 

Referring to the un-Christian position of 
some state university teachers, the speaker 
stated that many of the university men are 
really Christian men: that he is not so 
much concerned about atheistic teaching 
as he is about negative indifferentism in 
those institutions—a species of agnosticism. 
They do not concern themselves about such 
problems; sufficient for them to compass 
the scientific facts of the material world. 

Pastor James P. Beasom, retiring pres- 
ident of the Association, told of .the ef- 
ficient work being done in the Glendale 
church by Mr. George Klump, a graduate 
of Midland: he is teaching a Bible class 
of fifty men. 

It may yet be mentioned that a number 
of years were required for the Synod of 
California to come to a hearty endorse- 
ment of Midland and the Western Sem- 
inary, so as to endorse them as our own. 
For a number of years, the possibility of 
having a college or seminary, or both, in 
California, was canvassed; and for a time 
it seemed as though the Pacific and the 
California Synods might join together in 
such a project. At the present time, we 
are fostering the bird in the hand, rather 
than the problematical one in the bush. 


The Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson, pastor of 
the First Church and the North Park 
Branch, San Diego, is chaplain for the 
414th Field Artillery, Los Angeles. He is 
invited to be one of the speakers for Na- 
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tional Defense Week by the San Diego 
chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

From the bulletin: 

“People are still rejoicing because all of 
the 1939 current bills have. been paid and 
the current expense depression deficit 
liquidated. We begin 1940 with a new 
spirit... . Last year the offerings improved 
about $700 over the year before.” 


AN OUTSTANDING WORK 


Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, Celebrates 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


ANNIVERSARIES are common, but not the 
kind celebrated by Holy Trinity Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. Carl H. 
Bartsch pastor, January 28 and 29. Holy 
Trinity started January 29, 1905, with 
seven young people from St. Peter’s Danish 
Lutheran Church who wanted English. 
The organization was effected by that won- 
derful missionary of the Northwest, the 
late Dr. George H. Trabert. The late 
Luther B. Deck was the first pastor, and 
the Rev. J. S. Albert, now of Indianapolis, 
was the second, and the anniversary 
preacher on Sunday, the twenty-eighth. 

The growth of the young church was 
slow, and disbanding was considered. With 
this question mark for its future, the small 
group called the Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, a 
graduate of Thiel College in 1913, and the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia in 1916. He answered the call from 
his first pastorate in Canada in 1917. Pas- 
tor Bartsch’s desire to get back into the 
U. S. A. led him to accept what was any- 
thing but an enticing call. The Holy Spirit 
truly directed that call, and with Pastor 
Bartsch’s optimistic spirit, tireless industry, 
deep consecration, and definitely evan- 
gelical preaching, Holy Trinity has become 
an outstanding church. The present mem- 
bership is 1,431. The church record shows 
1,618 infant baptisms, 1,140 couples mar- 
ried, and 1,259 funerals conducted. 

In benevolence Holy Trinity, under Pas- 
tor Bartsch’s leadership, has moved from 
seventy-fifth place in a synod of strong 


~ churches, to third place, and is one of 


forty-nine churches in the U. L. C. A. that 
contributed over $4,000 per year to regular 
benevolence. 

It is a well-organized church, but not 
over-organized; with strong and going 
groups, as the Luther League, Brother- 
hood, Young Ladies’ and Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies, and The Children of the 
Church; a Community Club, Girl Scout 
troop, Boy Scout troop, and a Cub troop; 
the Sunday school has an enrollment of 
650 with 80 officers and teachers, and a 
Sunday School Parents’-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation that meets monthly. 

Holy Trinity has three choirs—the Senior 
Choir with forty members, the Chapel 
Choir of young people of high school age 
numbering forty-four; and a Junior Choir 
of seventy. All three choirs, numbering 
154 participated in the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary services both Sunday morning and 
Monday evening. 

The beautiful, commodious, and thor- 
oughly equipped church building, costing 
$100,000, occupies a choice corner in the 
residential south side of Minneapolis. The 
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“church has a record of meeting every pay- 
ment on both principal and interest when 
due, and they plan to cancel the remaining 


indebtedness during 1940. 


Genuinely Cosmopolitan 


The church on Sunday mornings is filled 
to the front pew with worshipers; 791 


_ were present on the twenty-eighth at the 


eleven o’clock service. Pastor Bartsch will 
have four ‘services on Easter morning to 
take care of the extra crowds of that day. 
The membership is genuinely cosmopolitan 
with twenty-three nationalities. 

Pastor Bartsch and Mrs. Bartsch, who 
is a talented musician and a true helpmeet, 
have three sons. Carl, Jr., also a talented 
musician, a junior in the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, directs the Chapel 
and Junior Choirs, and takes any service 
in his father’s absence; James is a first 
year student in Augsburg College, Minne- 
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apolis, preparing for the ministry; and 
Robert, aged fifteen, is in second year 
high school, and at his father’s right hand 
for any service. 

A thrilling feature of the Anniversary 
Service on Sunday morning was the re- 
ception of 108 persons into membership, 
making a total of 277 new members since 
last Easter. The Anniversary Service closed 
with a great Fellowship Service and social 
Monday evening, the twenty-ninth, with 
Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, as the chief 
speakers. Brief greetings were extended 
by the Rev. J. S. Albert, Dr. J. J. Raun 
of the Northwestern Seminary, and the 
writer. 

Pastor Bartsch is president of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the North- 
west, and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the synod. Ouiver D. Batrzzy. 


LENTEN SERMON THEMES 


Stroudsburg, Pa. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. P. N. Wohlsen pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “Behold, Your Saviour’—In a Wil- 
derness, in a Foreign Country, in the Midst 
of Critics, in an Emergency, in God’s 
House. Sunday evenings: “What Is a 
Christian?”—He is a Sinner, a Believer, a 
Saved One, a Communicant, a Servant. 
Wednesday evenings: “My Friend’—Calls 
Me, Holds Me, Redeems Me, Instructs Me, 
Serves Me, Trusts Me. 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Luke’s Church, the 
Rev. Herman P. Wyrick pastor. Sunday 
mornings: Be Reconciled to God; The Con- 
secrated Life; The Children of God; The 
Truth of the Gospel; The Work of Re- 
demption; The Mind of Christ—Follow Me! 
Sunday evenings: The World Without God; 
The Yearning of God; The Cross and Faith; 
The Greater Righteousness; The Christian 
Church; The Christian and His Church. 
Friday evenings: We Would See Jesus; 
He Took a Towel; Facing Toward Calvary; 
The Faces Around the Fire; The Crown of 
Thorns; Cross Bearers for Jesus; Three 
Crosses on Calvary. Holy Week: What 
Happens in an Hour; The Hour Is Come; 
Human Contacts of the Cross; In Remem- 
brance of Me; Three Crosses on Calvary. 
Easter Sunday, Sunrise Service and Holy 
Communion. 


Sharon, Pa. Calvary Church, the Rev. 
C. F. Christiansen pastor. Wednesday eve- 
nings: “Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost”— 
Holy Fear, Understanding, Knowledge, 
Counsel, Wisdom, Fortitude, Piety. ; 


Sacramento, Calif., St. John’s, the Rev. 
Henry W. Opperman pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “Six Ways to Salvation”—The Broad 
Way, The Middle Way, The Legal Way, 
The Narrow Way, The Scientific Way, The 
Odd Way. Sunday evenings: “Humanity 
Asks”—By What Authority? When Cometh 
What Is Truth? Which Com- 
mandment Is Greatest? What Shall I Do 
with Jesus?’ 


Hanover, Ontario, Canada. St. Mat- 
thew’s, the Rev. Ewald F. Sterz pastor. 


The theme of the English services Sun- 
day mornings is, “The Seven Words from 
the Cross Reveal Our Redeemer’—1. In 
His Boundless Love; 2. In His Saving 
Power; 3. In His Compassionate Prov- 
idence; 4. In Sinners’ Stead; 5. In Fellow- 
ship of Our Sufferings; 6. In Assurance of 
Victory; 7. “In Peace.” German sermons 
were based on Isaiah 53. 


Postville, Iowa. St. Paul’s, the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Ludwig pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“Walking with Jesus”—Ministering Angels; 
The Good Fight of Faith; The Closed Door 
and the Waiting Saviour; Jesus, the Need 
of the World; The Lord Hath Need of Thee. 
Easter, Sunrise Service. Sunday evenings: 
“Vital Religious Themes”: The Word of 
God and the Christian Life; Baptism the 
Beginning of the Christian Life; Prayer and 
the Lord’s Prayer; Our Creeds and What 
They Are About; The Ten Command- 
ments; The Lord’s Supper and the Church. 
Mid-week themes: “Hight Urgent Ques- 
tions’—What Think Ye of Christ? What 
Must I Do to Be Saved? Who Is on the 
Lord’s: Side? Wilt Thou Be Made Whole? 
What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do? How 
Shall We Escape, if We Neglect so Great 
Salvation? Who Can Be Against Us? O 
Death, Where Is Thy Victory? 


Hummelstown, Pa. Zion, C. G. Leather- 
man, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: “Fol- 
low Peace and Holiness’: The Enemy; 
Helper; Author; Offering; Priest; Crown. 
Sunday evenings: “What Think Ye of 
Christ?”—When He Judges; When He Is 
Lifted Up; When His Sheep Are Safe; 
When Pharisees Plot; When Greeks Want 
Him; Costly Spikenard. Wednesday eve- 
nings: Thirsting, Languishing, Casting 
Burdens, Altar Fires, Knowing God Bet- 
ter, Satisfying Our Quest. Holy Week: 
What Will You Do with Jesus? His Trial? 
His Cross? His Resurrection? His Prom- 
ises? 


Columbia, S. C. Church of the Ascen- 
sion, the Rev. Karl W. Kinard pastor. Sun- 
day mornings: “Developing”—Inner Poise; 
Reverence; A Right Approach; A Respon- 
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Our New Easter. Service for the 
Sunday Schools 


O LOVE THAT WILT 
NOT LET ME GO 


By SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


An Easter Service 
b 


fem vou reo, 


‘Ther Urrre Luricesaw PuBLacATiON HOUIE PULAberenS, Pa. 


{et eas Res Rupe rane 


An Faster service that is truly reverent 
and devotional. It carries the spirit and 
meaning of Easter. The hymns are 
familiar. The service is complete with 
. Versicles, Responsive Reading, Prayer, 
and Scripture Lesson. Time is allowed 
for an address, and for as many or as 
few recitations and exercises as are de- 
sired. A simple Children’s Worship is in- 
cluded with a simple Litany, hymns, ex- 
ercises, and recitations. All of the ma- 
terial will be found to be Scriptural, 
churchly, dignified, and very appropriate 
to the Easter season. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


I BELIEVE IN THE RESUR- 
RECTION 


By WALTER C. DAVIS, D.D. 


An Easter Sermon by the pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, 
South Carolina. With its firmness of con- 
viction in the reality of the resurrection 
fact, its exposure of the emptiness of the 
objections often raised, and its warm ap- 
preciation of what this fact means, this 
little pamphlet will appeal strongly to 
the earnest church member and will 
prove acceptable for distribution at the 
Easter season. 


Card Binding. 16 pages. 


10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a 100. 


THE PASSION OF THE LORD 
Compiled by W. HOPPE, D.D. 


Seven devotions. Complete services for 
Lent or Holy Week. 
Paper. 25 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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sibility for Providing; A Sense of Direc- 
tion, Sunday evenings: “Parables of Jesus” 
—The Lost Sheep; The Empty House; The 
Unjust Steward; The Two Sons; The Last 
Judgment. Wednesday evenings: “The 
Ministry of Christ in Art” based on famous 
paintings. Holy Week: “The Meaning of 
the Cross,” 


Hershey, Pa. Holy Trinity, the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“Behold the Man”—in Solitude; Charity; 
Discourse; Emergencies; Controversy; Tri- 
umph; Glory. Sunday evenings: “Hearken 
Unto the Voice!””—of Divine Ambassadors; 
Israel’s Daughters; A Lonely Warrior; A 
Political Exile; A Daring Youth; The Lord 
Thy God. Sunrise Service on Easter. 


Butler, Pa. First Church, the Rev. Oscar 
W. Carlson pastor. Sunday mornings: “Ex- 
positions of the Epistles’—By All Means; 
Above the Snake Line; On the Sunny Side; 
To the Manner Born; Blood will Tell; The 
Name, Please. Sunday evenings: “Every- 
day Life at Calvary”—Ambition, Pleasure, 
Responsibility, Love, A Philosophy of Life, 
Religion. Wednesday evenings: “What Lu- 
therans Confess’—About Man, Jesus 
Christ, Salvation, the Church, the Future, 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. First Church, the 
Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “We Go Up to Jerusalem”—Extrav- 
agant Love; The Last Old, the First New, 
Passover; The Agony of Prayer; Runaway 
Disciples; The Blasphemy of Jesus. Week- 
day evenings: “Who Crucified Jesus?”— 
The Crowd, from thoughtlessness; Pilate, 
from fear of the crowd; Judas, from greed; 
the Pharisees, from self-righteousness; 
Peter, from self-trust; the Chief Priests, 
from envy; the Soldiers, from duty; Herod, 
from peevishness. 


Louisville, Ky. Fenner Memorial Church, 
the Rev. Frank Owen Taafel pastor. Sun- 
day mornings: “The Chorus of Life’— 
Harmonies, Minstrelsy of the Soul, Com- 
posing the Song of Life, Soul Antiphonals, 
Discords in the Chorus, The Divine 
Sonata. Wednesday evenings: “Redemp- 
tion; or, the Manifestation of God in Christ 
for Human Salvation.” This series is an 
interpretation of the meaning of Salvation 
as practiced and taught by the Lutheran 
Church. Holy Week: theme, “Our Life of 
Prayer.” Sunday evenings: “Beliefs of the 
Lutheran Church as stated in the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 

Wednesday afternoons the largest and 
most popular service for women is held. 
Interesting women of the Bible, typical of 
their sex then as now, and answering prob- 
lems of the present, are the basis of the 
addresses. They are as follows: The 
Courtesan—Mary of Magdala; The Two 
Sisters—Mary and Martha; The Wife of 
Zebedee—A Favor-seeking Mother; Hannah 
—the Godly Mother; Esther—God in the 
Shadows; Elizabeth—the Bride of Cana; 
“Christ and Woman.” Following the serv- 
ice for women, a Mission Study will be pre- 
sented under the guidance of Mrs. Taafel. 


Baltimore, Md. Church of the Reforma- 
tion, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 
Sunday mornings: “Promises by Which 
Men Live’—The Lord Is Nigh; The Lord 
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Delighteth in Mercy; There Is Joy in 
Heaven; Your Labor Is Not in Vain; I Have 
Prayed for Thee; I Will Draw All; Ye Shall 
Live. Sunday evenings: “Places Christ 
Immortalized”: Jacob’s Well; Caesarea 
Philippi; Bethany; Gethsemane; Golgotha. 


Grand Island, Nebr. St. Paul’s, C. B. 
Harman, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“Walking with God”: Under the Shadow 
of the Almighty; In Assurance of His Re- 
membrance of His Mercies; With Eyes 
Ever Heavenward in Midst of Satan’s 
Snares; With Heart Uplifted When the Road 
Is Rough; In His Light and Truth When 
the Sky Is Overcast; With God in the 
Crowds; With God in the Twilight; Walk- 
ing with the Risen Lord. Wednesday eve- 
nings: “Incidents from Christ’s Public 
Ministry.” 


Johnstown, Pa. Zion, Theodore Buch, 
D.D. Sunday mornings: Sell Your Birth- 
right? Unbelief; Blessed Obedience; The 
Servant of the Lord; The Hour Is Come; 
Looking Unto Jesus. German morning 
services: Love Comes of Judgment; The 
Redeemer; Jesus Stoned; The Right Ex- 
piatory Sacrifice; The Brazen Serpent; The 
Anointing in Bethany. Sunday evenings: 
meditations on “The Passion of Our Lord,” 
as expressed in well-known hymns of the 
church. 


Columbus, Ohio. Indianola Church, the 
Rev. E. Rudolph Walborn pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “I Believe”’—In God; In Jesus 
Christ; In Faith; In New Life; In the Min- 
istry; In the Church. Mid-week vespers: 
“Sins That Strike at Jesus”’—Ignorance; 
Hypocrisy; Sensuality; Envy; Greed; Cow- 
ardice. 


Detroit, Mich. Hope Church, Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
The Eisenach Gospel Selections: Duty’s 
Urge; Heaven’s Record; Mercy’s Attitude; 
Faith’s Refreshment; Love’s Glorification; 
Royalty’s Anointing; Life’s Restoration; 
Life’s Consolations. Wednesday evenings: 
Creeds, Their Nature and Necessity; Chris- 
tian Scriptures and Confidence in Them; 
Creation and Providence; The Problem of 
Evil; Faith, Its Origin and Nature; One 
Holy Christian and Apostolic Church; 
Means of Grace and Sacrament; A Cru- 
cified Redeemer. 

Dr. Rockey’s Lenten folder contains on 
page four “A Lenten Inventory,” and the 
question is asked, Why not gauge our- 
selves by personal inventory? This in- 
ventory is as follows: 

If you kept a diary, how many times 
would it read: “Went to church today”? 

If some unseen pen recorded the prayers 
you have offered during the year—church 
prayers, table prayers, private prayers, 
sentence. prayers—how many would it 
record for you? 

If some spiritual thermometer registered 
daily, hourly, weekly, the degrees of the 
warmth of your faith during the year, what 
would the spiritual average be? 

If some tracing pen made a diagram or 
graph of the way you respond to the pres- 
sure of the Holy Spirit upon yourself, just 
what sort of up and down lines would it 
trace? Would the line run low? Or high? 
Would it register you as serious, solid, 
strong, faithful, constant, dependable, loyal? 
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Or light, frivolous, empty? Or jumping up 
and down by fits and starts and notions? 

If some spiritual weathervane could 
record your vacillations, your twistings 
and turnings and swingings with every 
worldly wind that blows, how would the 
record appear? Would it make a well- 
established, faithful person dizzy to follow 
the curlicues? 

If some spiritual compass could register 
your deviations from the course of true 
life and solid faithfulness, could record 
your wanderings in forgetting to keep your 
face pointed toward the Polestar from on 
High, how would the tracery appear? 


TOLD TO THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 2) 


puted to go to Europe, and particularly to 
Russia and its border provinces, with au- 
thorizations for relief. His experiences on 
that mission fifteen years ago have some 
bearing upon the parties to the present 
conflict in Europe. The first point on his 
itinerary was Berlin. It will be remem- 
bered by all of us who were in touch with 
Lutheran affairs in 1923 and following that 
year, that the religion of the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, Austria, and the 
United States rose above the ties of na- 
tionality. With the late Dr. John A. More- 
head in the lead, a close and helpful con- 
tact existed in Germany in 1925 under the 
two-year-old guidance of the Lutheran 
World Convention. The articulations that 
had resulted from the meeting in Eisenach 
in August 1923 furthered contacts with the 
borderland of Russia, and it was hoped 
that entrance into Russia itself in behalf 
of persecuted Lutheran pastors and Lu- 
theran people could be obtained. This was 
the ultimate destination of Dr. Mees when 
in 1925 he was sent to Europe as a rep- 
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resentative of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The man from the Soviet government 
with whom he had to do business was 
Kemmanoff, commissar for the colonies. It 
had already been demonstrated that con- 
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fidence in the promises of a Russian of- 
ficial could rest only on the self-interest 
of the Soviet government. In Berlin, when 
Dr. Mees asked for a visa that would en- 
able him to go into Russia, he met with 
delay in the response and finally pro- 
ceeded to Riga in Latvia with the hope 
that the proper credentials for his reach- 
ing Moscow could there be obtained. He 
was the bearer of a credit of which the 
cash value was $100,000. It was known 
that the application of that sum of money 
to existent needs of Russian Lutherans 
meant their salvation from starvation. 
There was a large amount of clothing en 
route to Russia which more humanitarian 
authorities agreed to ship without charge 
or for a minimum sum of money, but not 
Russia. When Dr. Mees finally confronted 
the U. S. S. R. Consul in Riga with the 
statement, “Unless I can reach my breth- 
ren in Russia who are faced with starva- 
tion they will die.” The response that he 
got was, “What of it? The sooner they die, 
the sooner we will gain our objectives.” 

This is the government which has in- 
vaded Finland, which does not even 
bother to tell the truth about its objectives; 
and this Finland, for the relief of whose 
three million war-stricken people aid is 
asked from America, is one of our groups 
of Lutheran brethren whose fidelity to the 
faith goes to the extent of exposure to 
death on the field of battle. 


Crisis Realized 


With this background it is not surprising 
that Dr. Mees can arouse the sentiments 
of American pastors and give them, in 
vivid detail, the importance of acting 
promptly. In our interview he referred to 
the handicaps that are incident to creating 
a comprehensive organization, preparing 
and distributing literature, and arranging 
for the handling of money—all within the 
period of a month. When we asked him 
what response he was receiving, he de- 
clared that ‘opposition to the call for aid 
was practically nil. As rapidly as the sit- 
uation can be explained to those concerned, 
they express the willingness to devote a 
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Sunday to the reception of cash offer- 
ings for this cause. February 18 and 25 
bear much the same relation to Amer- 
ican Lutheranism that the rallying of a 
nation to repel an invasion may bear to 
its continuation as a government. Said 
Dr. Mees as he concluded an address in 
Philadelphia: “I do not expect that we 
shall fail as a church in our response to 
this call from our fellow Lutherans 
abroad.” 

One item of his address and also one 
item of our conversation prior to his 
general explanation to Lutherans in 
Philadelphia had to do with the sit- 
uation of fellow Lutherans in France. 
It is not always remembered in the 
United States that there is a Lutheran 
population in France of approximately 
375,000. Of these 75,000 are French. 
They constitute the synods of Paris and 
Montbeliard. But by far the largest 
portion of the Lutheran Church in 
France is that which is in the border 
section of Alsace and Lorraine. Of these 
there are about 300,000. The language 
which was current among them at the 
close of the World War was German. 
Incidentally, they are Protestants living 

in the midst of a population which nom- 
inally is Roman Catholic. 

The dangers incident to the prosecution 
of the war between Germany and France 
along the Western Front created the mil- 
itary necessity of evacuating the civilian 
population from the area of France which 
might become the field of battle should the 
conflict on the Western Front become 
active. Evacuation by the civilian meant 
mostly the removal of women, aged and 
physically incapable men, and children, An 
allotment was made for their support in 
new quarters by the French government. 
It is, however, stated that the price which 
they are required to pay for the neces- 
sities of life makes the sum available from 
the government utterly inadequate, so that 
these Lutherans are in possession of great 
destitution so long as they are unable to 
return to their own homes. They are sub- 
ject to two handicaps: their background is 
German, their religion is Lutheran. 

The various phases of the appeal were 
explained by Director Mees in the address 
to which we listened. He told us that he 
had spoken in Washington, in Baltimore, 
and in Philadelphia, and that other speak- 
ers have carried the message by word of 
mouth in many sections of the country. One 
hundred twenty radio stations have granted 
time for broadcasts; one such address is 
found in this issue of THe LUTHERAN, One 
hundred fifty newspapers have already of- 
fered space for the use of the Church in 
its appeal. The prospects are favorable for 
meeting the situation as Christians. 


THE Woman’s Guild of Wagner College 
has contributed more than $1,000 to the col- 
lege during the past year. The report read 
to the membership at the recent annual 
meeting by the treasurer, Mrs. E. C. 
Meurer, revealed that in addition to the 
contribution of $500 in cash the Guild paid 
$667 for the publication of the monthly 
bulletin and for dining room supplies. Mrs. 
Anna Kleber of Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
elected president to serve her tenth term. 
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THE FEMININE TOUCH 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary Holds Special Luncheon Meeting 


“Foon, Fellowship and Fun” characterized 
the special meeting held by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., on the first 
of February in the Tea Room of Gimbel’s 
Store. More than three hundred members 
attended this gathering over which Mrs. 
John W. Richards presided as toastmistress. 
Aside from the prevailing enthusiasm for 
which this group has already gained rec- 
ognition, the additional qualities of earn- 
estness and endeavor were not lacking. 

To be sure, we enjoyed the variety of 
entertainment offered, including the many 
jokes by the speakers. The choral com- 
positions sung by part of the Seminary 
Choir were delightful. We were glad that 
these students came to “sing for their 
bread” like Luther used to do. Moreover 
we appreciated the testimonials given by 
Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Floyd L. Eichner and 
Mrs. A. C. Schenck, and we were quick to 
grasp the ideas presented: namely, that 
pleasantries as well as responsibilities are 
involved in being connected with the min- 
istry; and that the “Seminary Spirit” is 
not nearly so formidable as it is dynamic. 

On the other hand, in response to the 
stimulating words of our president, Mrs. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, and in support of Mrs. 
Richards’ remark that the “feminine touch” 
is indispensable to any seminary, we were 
prepared for more serious participation 
when the meeting shifted to business mat- 
ters. After Mrs. Peter P. Hagan enumerated 
and described the necessary repairs and 
equipment for improving Graduate Hall in 
accordance with the plans adopted at our 
previous meeting, we in turn passed two 
resolutions: (1) that the sum of money 
approved at the October meeting in con- 
nection with the project be increased from 
$2,500 to $5,500 to cover the present es- 
timated cost; (2) that as an initial step in 
this undertaking we make immediate pay- 
ment of $1,500 from our treasury of over 
$2,000. It was understood that work on the 
building should begin as soon as possible. 

Both the Seminary’s president, Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, and the president of the 
Board of Directors, Dr. E. Clarence Miller, 
the concluding speaker, commented upon 
the thoroughness and wisdom displayed by 
the Auxiliary in financing such a worth- 
while project. It is not surprising that, 
with added praise from Dr. Reed and Dr. 
Miller for our solid and effective organiza- 
tion—deemed a motivating power with 
benefit not only to the Seminary but to 
the Church at large, we parted from the 
luncheon meeting as exuberant as when 
we arrived. HeEten L. TAPPeERT. 


UNDERSTANDING 
By Ruth Kunkelman, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


WE never see the gallantry 
Behind a sunny smile, 

Nor sense the hidden misery 
Around us all the while, 

Till, one day, Pain unlocks a door 
And leads us gently through: 

Then, after that, another’s woe 
Lies clear to me and you. 
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PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Susquehanna Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod held an in- 
spirational and devotional retreat in St. 
John’s Church, Northumberland, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 5. 

For a number of years the pastors have 
been benefited by such a day of medita- 
tion and worship. Sixty pastors and seven 
lay delegates participated in this retreat, 
which opened at 10.15 A. M. with Public 
Confession and Holy Communion. The 
Rev. Russel J. Crouse, pastor loci, was in 
charge. The Rev. Harry Miller, president 
of conference, and the Rev. Clay Berg- 
stresser assisted. A thoughtful sermon 
preached by President Miller led the au- 
dience into the sacrificial and sacramental 
significance of the Lord’s Supper and the 
real meaning of Lententide. 

At noon the ministers enjoyed a delicious 
dinner served by the ladies of the church. 
A number of ministers scheduled ex- 
change Lenten services at this time. 

The afternoon service opened with a de- 
votional worship led by the Rev. Park 
Wagenbach. Dr. Joseph Baker of York de- 
livered a devotional address stressing the 
need for personal devotion and worship. 
He mentioned examples of profound devo- 
tion in persons he knew and things he had 
witnessed. In contrast to this he spoke of 
the profound lack of a worshipful attitude 
that is found in some otherwise highly in- 
telligent people. 

Dr. Baker’s address was followed by a 
searching message by Dr. Howard R. Gold 
of Williamsport. Pastor Gold’s thought 
suggested the need for a thoughtful con- 
sideration of today’s conditions—war, in- 
creasing crime, and the challenge they 
present in Lenten preaching. That is, that 
such preaching may strengthen faith and 
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love toward God even in trying world 
conditions. 

A final plea for an effort of evangelism 
as outlined by the Board of Social Missions 
was made by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Ministers and laymen expressed their 
desire to hold this retreat annually, feeling 
that much inspiration and a real stimulus 
for Lenten effort come from it. 

Russet J. CROUSE. 


REMEMBERED HIS CHURCH 


Tue will of Mr. Herman Bruning, whose 
death occurred in a fire at St. John’s Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C., provides in addition to 
numerous individual bequests, funds for a 
number of our Lutheran institutions as 
follows: $2,000 to each of the following in 
Charleston—the Franke Home, St. John’s 
Church and St. Matthew’s Church; $1,000 
to each of the following—St. John’s Sun- 
day School, St. Johannes Church, under 
the direction of Miss Ernestine Metz, or- 
ganist, and St. Matthew’s Sunday School. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


JaANuARY 31 marked the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of St. John’s Church, Steelton, Pa. 
In November special services commemo- 
rated a similar anniversary of the Sunday 
school. The speaker at the morning service 
January 28 in the church was Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg 
College, and at the evening service the 
most recent son of St. John’s to enter the 
ministry, the Rev. Robert J. Calhoun. He 
is at Gettysburg Seminary, and will com- 
plete his course in May 1940. 

The following splendid group of men 
and women have gone out from St. John’s 
to give their lives in full-time Christian 
service: the Rev. W. C. Spayde, retired, 
in Springfield, Ohio; Thomas Reisch, D.D., 
deceased; the Rev. M. Luther Hocker, 
Whitemarsh, Pa.; the Rev. D. S. Kammerer, 
Littlestown, Pa.; the Rev. Park L. Wagen- 
bach, Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs..C. E. Bushman, 
missionary in Liberia, Africa; Sister 
Caroline Wagenbach, the Good Shepherd 
Home, Allentown, Pa.; Sister Zora Heckert, 
deaconess in the Lutheran Hospice, Balti- 
more, Md.; Mrs. Park L. Wagenbach, Sun- 
bury; Mrs. Charles A. Davis, wife of Pastor 
Charles A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The first preaching service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. Daron in the litile 
brick schoolhouse on South Second Street, 
October 11, 1874, and the congregation was 
organized in the same place January 31, 
1875. The church was dedicated December 
19, 1875. Five years later St. John’s sep- 
arated from the Shoop’s Charge. The pres- 
ent church was dedicated July 15, 1894, at 
Second and Pine Streets, and was re- 
modeled in 1922 and the pipe organ in- 
stalled. January 12, 1940, the second can- 
cellation of all indebtedness was cele- 
brated, and the property is now in good 
repair. Total assets today are listed at 
approximately $100,000. 

Every year through times of panic and 
depression as well as through good times, 
the apportioned benevolence to synod has 
been paid 100 per cent and a goodly amount 
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of additional benevolence has been con- 
tributed. In the last five years $18,729 has 
been given to others for the work of evan- 
gelism, the ministry of mercy, Christian 
education, and other benevolence. 

The congregation has grown from 87 
members in 1883 to 830 January 1, 1940, 
and contributions increased from $840 an- 
nually to $10,145. 

The pastors who have served the con- 
gregation ars as follows: Edward Daron,. 
Samuel Yingling, William S. Porr, M. P. 
Hocker, George N. Lauffer, Earl J. Bow- 
man, Charles N. Shindler, Wouter V. Gar- 
rett, and the Rev. Hugh E. Yost, since 
October 1, 1933. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ACTIVITY 


TuE Rev. Charles A. Davis is the new 
pastor of Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
On the last Sunday in January 1940 he was 
installed by Dr. Samuel Trexler, president 
of the United Synod of New York, and the 
Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, president of the 
Long Island Conference. After seven years 
of successful labor in Chatham, N. Y., he 
will probably be a strong leader for Christ 
Church, one of the oldest English Lutheran 
congregations in Brooklyn. Pastor Davis 
is a graduate of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Christ Church has had the good fortune 
of having but two pastors, although it 
looks back upon a history of nearly forty- 
five years. It was founded by the Rev. 
Henry S. Knabenschuh in 1895 who for 
seventeen years remained at his post. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the fine Romanesque 
edifice was erected, for years housing large 
gatherings, especially Sunday evenings, 
until a gradual change of the population 
in the vicinity of the church began to 
manifest its influence. Nevertheless Christ 
Church, under the leadership of its founder, 
became the mother congregation of a num- 
ber of English Lutheran congregations in 
Brooklyn and nearby sections. 

In 1912 Dr. C. B. Schuchard took up the 
work. For nearly twenty-eight years he 
led this flock. Under his leadership the 
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the building of the church were removed; 
an endowment fund was acquired, and the 
interior of the building was beautified, 
making this building one of the most 
churchly Lutheran buildings in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn. During his pastorate a 
total of 984 persons was added to the 
baptized membership; 693 children and 139 
adults were instructed and confirmed; 831 
marriages were performed; and nearly 900 
funeral services were conducted. 

The following pastors, some of them sons 
of Christ Church, others sons of congre- 
gations previously served by Dr. Schuch- 
ard, were influenced by him to spend 
their lives in the Christian ministry: the 
Rev. Louis F. Wein, Millville, N. J.; the 
Rev. William Niebling, Wauwatosa, Wis.; 
the Rev. D. Haffner, Freeland, Pa.; the 
Rev. R. Ludwig, Binghamton, N. Y.; and 
the Rev. Edward J. Vesper, Queens Village, 
Long Island. 

Impaired health has induced Dr. Schuch- 
ard to relinquish the active duties of a 
parish. His regret has its counterpart among 
the parishioners whom he devotedly served. 
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A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Tue Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Mark’s congregation, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
celebrated its golden anniversary at the 
morning service February 4. Frederick L. 
Coleman, D.D., missionary on furlough 
from India, was the speaker. The Rev. 


. Richard F. Garnet, pastor of the church, 


gave a brief sketch of the history of the 
organization and the senior choir sang spe- 
cial music. Before the closing hymn the 
Missionary ‘Society surprised Pastor Garnet 
by presenting him with a Life Member- 
ship in the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church. The local 
society is entering its second half century 
with increased zeal and interest. Miss 
Edith E. Fegley is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Society. 


DAYTON CHURCH RE- | 
DEDICATED 


DECEMBER 10, 1939, the North Riverdale 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its church 
building and held a service of rededication. 
At the morning service Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio, delivered 
the sermon and conducted the Order for 
the Rededication of the Church. Dr. Sittler 
was assisted in the service by two sons of 
the congregation who have entered the 
ministry, the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff of Car- 
thage College, and Mr. Oscar Houpt, a stu- 
dent in Hamma Divinity School. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. James A. Miller, read greet- 
ings from former pastors and from sister 


_ congregations. 
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In the afternoon Mrs. Louise Blair, the 
organist, presented a program of organ 
music which was followed by the Vesper 
Service conducted by the Rev. H. I. Pos- 
pesel, pastor of Westwood Church, Dayton, 
and secretary of the synod. The Rev. Dr. 
H. W. Hanshue, pastor of Grace Church, 
Dayton, who had participated in the ded- 
ication of the church twenty-five years 
before, read the lessons and the Rev. Frank 
F. Secrist, pastor of the mother church, 
Second-Trinity, delivered the sermon. The 
church choir under the direction of Mr. 
Raymond Knutson sang special music at 
both services. 

North Riverdale Church was organized 
September 3, 1911, meeting in District No. 
9 schoolhouse in Harrison Township. The 
congregation continued to meet in the 
schoolhouse until November 29, 1914, when 
the present building was dedicated. The 
congregation was started by the Dayton 
Lutheran pastors with the Rev. Albert C. 
Kanzinger, then a student in Wittenberg 
College, doing the ground work. Dr. E. 
Clyde Xander was the first called pastor, 
and it was during his pastorate that the 
present church was: built. Five pastors 
have served the congregation: E. Clyde 
Xander, J. Earl Spaid, Albert M. Lutton, 
David T. Holland, and the present pastor. 

The church completed an improvement 
program costing approximately $3,500 as a 
part of its anniversary. The program in- 


eluded decorating the auditorium, new 


lighting fixtures, new carpet, organ grill, 
sanding and finishing the floors, refinishing 
the pews and chancel furniture, and other 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Richfield Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
observed its silver anniversary with six 
special services between January 14 and 
February 6. Preachers at the Sunday serv- 
ices were R. H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, and 
Dr. W. P. Christy, both of whom supplied 
the pulpit during extended vacancies in 
the earlier days. The Rev. E. R. Wicklund, 
a former pastor, delivered the address at 
the congregational banquet. At a Com- 
munity Night service sponsored by the 
Brotherhood, Judge Luther Youngdahl was 
the speaker. The Rev. C. H. Bartsch, pres- 
ident of the Central Conference, addressed 
a youth banquet. The women of the 
church had an anniversary party. 

Richfield Church was the product of 
Field Missionary Luther B. Deck’s zealous 
efforts, and was self-supporting from the 
beginning. Its first two pastors, Dr. A. J. 
D. Haupt and the Rev. E. T. Finck, had 
brief pastorates. Real progress began with 
the pastorate of the Rev. E. R. Wicklund 
in 1919. Under his leadership the congre- 
gation sold its first church—a basement 
chapel—to the school board and erected the 
present commodious brick church in 1925. 
Four years later he resigned to accept the 
call to St. John’s, Oshkosh, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. N. K. Feddersen in 
1931. Under him progress has continued in 
spite of hard times and increasing com- 
petition. He and Mrs. Feddersen have 
made their ministries felt far beyond the 
local congregation, in the Missionary So- 
ciety work and in promotion of leadership 
training institutes and summer camps for 
church workers. 


MERGER OF CHURCHES 


From The Central Observer, issued 
monthly by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, we learn that after extended con- 
sideration by the congregations involved, 
and in harmony with the requirements of 
the constitution of synod, three churches of 
York, Pa., have been granted a charter and 
the plan for their merger has been ap- 
proved. These churches are Augsburg, St. 
Luke’s and St. Paul’s. The plans of the 
merged congregation involve the building 
of a new church in the southern section 
of the city. 


A CHURCH HOUSE IN 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Arter carefully studying the problems 
arising in the operating of the present tem- 
porary offices of the ‘Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania in Harrisburg, Pa., the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the synod has decided to 
erect a Church House at 2600 North Third 
St., opposite the famed City Rose Garden. 
This is easily reached by bus or auto. 

Individuals visiting the offices have found 
great difficulty in parking their cars in the 
congested downtown area. The new loca- 
tion affords ample free parking space at 
all times. Committees have been incon- 
venienced by being compelled to meet in 
places at considerable distance from the 
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temporary offices where facts are on file 
which would expedite their work. Ample 
space is provided for committee meetings 
in the Church House. 

The Church House will contain a chapel, 
rooms for office and committee work, and 
living quarters for the secretary of synod, 
who will be the custodian of the house and 
grounds. “The Central Observer,’ from 
which we derived this item of news, says: 
“It will not be necessary to lay any ap- 
portionment for the erection or main- 
tenance of the Church House, since the 
project will be financed by monies which 
the synod holds in trust, and the rentals 
which the synod and the secretary would 
pay elsewhere will provide the necessary 
funds for the paying of legacy beneficiaries 
and the maintenance of the Church House.” 
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PERSONAL 


Fesruary 4 marked the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of Dr. Andreas 
Bard’s ministry in St. Mark’s Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas. In recognition of this 
event the Kansas City Star devoted two 
columns to a story of this pastorate. Among 
other notes of interest it speaks of the old 
church property at Fourteenth and Cherry 
Streets, which a few months ago sold for 
less than $5,000, and compares this with 
the present church property at 38th and 
Troost Streets valued at $225,000. The many 
outstanding accomplishments of this pas- 
tor in religious and civic and literary fields 
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have made Dr. Bard an outstanding citizen 
and St. Mark’s one of the prominent 
churches of the city. Dr. Bard is president 
of the Kansas Synod and dean of the min- 
isters in the synod, having been ordained 
in 1891. 


THE installation of the Rev. Robert D. 
Hershey, S.T.D., as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Ambler, Pa., took place February 
11. The Rev. W. R. Siegart, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Reading, Pa., gave the 
charge to the pastor, basing his remarks 
on Peter’s commission: “Lovest thou me?” 
Then “Feed my sheep.” The Rev. Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, charged the congre- 
gation on the text, II Corinthians 6: 1, and 
afterward conducted the formal Service of 
Installation. Pastor Siegart was the liturgist 
at the service. The chancel of the church 
was beautifully decorated with flowers in 
honor of the advent of the new pastor and 
his family. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. The annual report of 
Grace Church, Paul A. Weidley, D.D., pas- 
tor, is one which ought to cause thanks- 
giving to God: Eighteen infants were bap- 
tized during the year; fifty-one persons 
were received into communing member- 
ship. The membership is now 1,020 bap- 
tized; 702 confirmed; 524 communing. The 
total money expended was $17,510, of 
which $9,852 was for current expenses and 
$7,658 for benevolence. The apportionment 
was paid in full, with an excess of $624. 


A fine benevolence report comes from 
Third Church, Baltimore, Md. They have 
reduced their debt during 1939 by $6,500 
and contributed ten per cent excess to the 
apportionment. The pastor of the congre- 
gation is the Rev. Ralph Tabor. He is 
chairman of the Maryland Synod Stew- 
ardship Committee and believes in prac- 
ticing what he is preaching. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The annual congre- 
gational meeting of the First Lutheran 
Church was the best attended, most inter- 
esting and inspiring during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Henry Scherer. The Brother- 
hood had a good year, and.the three 
women’s societies accomplished much: the 
Guild made generous contributions to the 
church and the Missionary Society had its 
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best financial year for some time. Ten 
young people’s groups ministered to the 
needs of more than three hundred of the 
younger members of the congregation. 

Treasurer R, E. LeMont’s report showed 
all current bills paid for the fourth con- 
secutive year; the mortgage dropped into 
the next lower thousand; a substantial in- 
crease in benevolence; and a growth in 
the endowment fund. The evangelism pro- 
gram of the congregation during the past 
year was one of real power. Accessions 
numbered 130, sixty-eight of whom had 
never been adult members of any church. 
For the third consecutive year the large 
gain in confirmed members has been ex- 
ceeded by an even larger growth in com- 
muning members. The membership re- 
ported as of December 31, 1939, is as fol- 
lows: Baptized, 1,206; confirmed, 801; com- 
muning, 573. One thousand dollars was 
spent during the year for repairs and im- 
provements to the property. 


Easton, Md. A new silk robe was re- 
cently presented to the pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation in Easton, the Rev. 
Henry Kraft, by the women of the church 
and a junior choir has been organized and 
vested. Last fall the first payment on the 
principal debt was made in years. All past 
due bills have been paid, and a number of 
improvements have been made to the 
parsonage. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The annual meeting of 
the Church of the Redeemer, the Rev. 
Alton M. Motter pastor, was held Monday 
evening, January 29. A review of the work 
accomplished during 1939 included the fol- 
lowing: the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation; a special 
Go-to-Church Sunday in honor of F. E. 
Stoufer for his fifteen years of service as 
general superintendent of the church 
school; presentation of eighty Common 
Service Hymnals; the re-organization of 
the Altar Guild, consisting of the wives 
of the councilmen; the presentation of a 
white satin stole by the 1939 confirmation 
class and of a violet satin stole by the 
Queen Esther Class; the beautification of 
the church property with evergreen shrub- 
bery and proper landscaping, a gift from 
the children of the vacation church school; 
the continuance of three young men— 
Edgar T. Chrisemer, Herbert W. Stroup, 
Jr., and Wilmer Klinger—for the Christian 
ministry; the painting of the parsonage, 
church and church school by members of the 
Men’s Brotherhood Bible Class; the presen- 
tation of a silk Christian flag by the Loyal 
Workers’ Class in honor of their teacher, 
Mrs. W. J. Winand, for her record of over 
fifteen years of service; and the presenta- 
tion of a cash gift to Pastor and Mrs. 
Motter at Christmas by the adults of the 
church school equal in dollars to the age 
in years of the pastor. 

The treasurer’s report showed balances 
in all funds of the congregation and a total 
balance of $956.02. The 1939 contributions 
toward all objectives had definitely in- 
creased over those of 1938. The indebted- 
ness on the church school building, erected 
in 1931 at a cost of $65,000, continued to be 
reduced and is now $39,152. This is a per 
capita indebtedness of $97.15 per com- 
muning member as against a per capita in- 
debtedness of $156.66 at the beginning of 
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the present pastorate in 1933, when the in- 
_ debtedness was $47,000. 

The communing membership of the con- 
gregation is 403, the highest in the history 
of the congregation. During the year fifty- 
nine new members were received while 
three were lost by death and four by let- 
ters of transfer. 

Plans were made for a broadened young 
people’s recreational program and the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
erection of the church schoo] building. 


Johnstown, Pa. Zion Church, a bi- 
lingual congregation in Johnstown, on Feb- 
ruary 6 observed the tenth anniversary of 
the ministry of its pastor, Theodore Buch, 
D.D., with a reception for him and his fam- 
ily in the parish hall. A program had been 
arranged consisting of music, a German 
address by the Rev. John H. Deutschlander, 
and an English address by the president of 

‘the congregation, the Hon. Charles Young; 
and a response by the pastor. This was 
followed by a social hour. A fine attend- 
ance bore tribute to the work of the pastor 
in this congregation during this decade, 
which, in spite of the flood and other hard- 
ships, shows steady progress in practically 
all departments. The pastoral record for 
this period is: Baptized, 617 persons; con- 
firmed, 823; married, 231 couples; buried, 
535 persons. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Church of the Re- 
deemer, of which A. A. Zinck, D.D., is the 
beloved pastor, continues to hold in high 
esteem the memory of its founder, the Rev. 
Dr. William K. Frick. THe LuTuerAn is in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. E. A. Haert- 
lein in which she bears witness that while 
Dr. Frick’s death occurred more than 
twenty years ago the foundations which he 
laid continue basic to the development of 
Lutheranism in Milwaukee. His works fol- 
low him and enshrine him in the memory 
of Milwaukee’s Lutherans. 

Pastors and church leaders value tributes 
of esteem such as this one paid to Dr 
Frick. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The Lake of the Isles 
Church observed its fifth anniversary Feb- 
ruary 11 with special services. At the 
morning service Dr. Paul H. Roth, pres- 
ident of Northwestern Theological Sem- 
inary, preached the sermon, and in the 
evening Dr. R. H. Gerberding, founder of 
the congregation, preached. Greetings and 
messages of goodwill from sister congrega- 
tions and members of the community were 
appreciated. The Rev. Charles P. Smith, 
pastor, presided at both services, and the 
choir sang special music. 


Olney, Ill. Trinity Church was damaged 
by fire December 31. The congregation is 
worshiping in one of the other churches in 
town and is making plans for repairing 
their house of worship. It is hoped that 
while repairing it may be able also to en- 
large the church and possibly put a base- 
ment underneath the auditorium. The Rev. 
Newell Mendenhall is the pastor. 


San Diego, Calif. First Church closed 
‘the year 1939 with all debts paid, the 
benevolences showing a larger per cent 
remitted than for years, and a most hope- 
ful outlook for 1940. Lenten services of a 
special character have been arranged. 
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“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH “” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1940 Lenten Program 


FEBRUARY 5th to 10th — WEEK OF PRAYER 
In one hundred of her homes 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. Daily in Church 


FEB. 11th — Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
MARCH 17th — PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 
MARCH 24th — EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


May we ask for your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where 
one million are unchurched? 


Gop, Who prepares His work through 
ages, accomplishes it, when the hour is 
come, with the feeblest instruments. 

—Merle d’Aubini. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. I. O. Baker 


Wilhelmina Riede Baker, wife of the late 
Isaac Oliver Baker, D.D., pastor of Atonement 
Church, Washington, D. C., passed away Decem- 
ber 23, 1939, in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age. She was the daughter of the late David 
and Elizabeth Riede, and was born in Erie 
County, Pa., June 14, 1854. She was educated 
in the public schools of her native town, and 
later became a teacher in the public schools. 

July 3, 1884, she married Dr. I. O. Baker. 
Two children were born to this union, Jeannette, 
and Ruth Olivia, now Mrs. Newton D. Fair- 
banks of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. and Mrs. Baker began life together as 
home missionaries in a newly opened mission 
in Erie, Pa. The work prospered and a strong 
parish was established, and today Luther Memo- 
rial Church is one of the leading churches of 
that city. Twenty-five years were spent in that 
parish in unremitting cares and toil. When past 
middle life, Dr. Baker moved to Washington 
to take charge of the new mission which later 
became known as the Church of the Atonement. 
Out of his own meager private estate he gave 
generously to establish a material basis for the 
work, and when he laid down the work at the 
end of twenty years, in 1925, the work was 
thoroughly founded. 

For many years, Dr. and Mrs. Baker opened 
their summer home at Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
services on Sunday mornings, for prayer meet- 
ings Wednesday nights, and receptions Thurs- 
day afternoons. It was at their home that 
Lutherans met and formulated plans that re- 
sulted in the building of the splendid brick 
Lutheran House at Lake Chautauqua. Mrs. 
Baker possessed many qualities that make for 
strong leadership. She was of a kindly disposi- 
tion, charitable, benevolent, neighborly, and 
possessed that rare quality—a strong sense of 
devotion to duty. When she undertook a task. 
it was finished and well done. She was blessed 
with good health until the past five years, but 
she was ill only a few days before the end 
came two days before Christmas 1939. 

The funeral took place in the chapel of Atone- 
ment Church, Washington, December 26, with 
the pastor of the congregation, the Rev. Howar? 
E. Snvder. and Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder con- 
ducting the service. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allen, Harry R., from 4421 Francis;Ave., Seattle, 
Wash., to 720 E. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Birk, Ralph W., from Newry, Pa., to 606 Fifth 

Ave., Juniata, Altoona, Pa. 

Courter, Earl H., from 1308 Judson St., Evans- 
ville, Ind., to 610 E. Blockford Ave., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Haak, F. W., from Box 5, Massey, Ont., Canada, 
to Box 16, Ayton, Ont., Canada. 

Helwig, E. Koontz, from Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
to Lemasters, Pa. 

Johnson, Andrew V., from 628 Cornelia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 937 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Korte, Berthold F., from 628 24th Ave., Bell- 
wood, Ill., to 417 23d Ave., Bellwood, Ill. 

Krouse, Walter R., from 114 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Atlantic City, N. J., to 21 N. 13th St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Lingle, George W., 
Fayetteville, N. C., 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Meyer, O. M., from 103 Opdyke St., Chester, 
I., to 135 ee St., Chester, Ill. ; 

Rasmussen, H. T., from 241 Superior St., Antigo, 
Wis., to Prairie Ave., Janesville, Wis. 


from Fort Bragg Road, 
to 108 Dobbin Ave., 


Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 
Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fifth Street at Fourth Ave. North 
REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 
Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9:45 A. M. 

Divine Worship: 11:00 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 
On Coastal Highway—uU. S. Route 17. 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 
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Rasmussen, R. A., from Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
to Camden, Ohio. 

Roehner, D.D., Henry C., from 253 Roosevelt 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to Uniontown, Ohio. 

Seastrunk, C. E., from Pelion, S. C., to Rincon, 


Ga. 
Wolff, Harold A., from Box 271, Laurel, Miss.. 
to 701 Silas St., Sweetwater, Tex. 


LUTHER FOUNDATION 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

A Fellowship of $400 and the waiving of fees 
(except for matriculation) will be available for 
graduate study at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1940-41 (and renewable in 
1941-42) to a Lutheran man who will do half- 
time religious work with Lutheran students at 
the university. 

For further information address, before March 
1, 1940, the Rev. Paul Bierstedt, president, the 
Luther Foundation at the Ohio State University, 
30 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced the following examinations, ap- 
plications to be on file by March 4, from states 
east of Colorado, and March 7, from Colorado 
westward: 

Federal Communications Commission: Radio 
Inspector, $2,600 a year. 

Various Departments: Assistant Radio In- 
spector, $2,000 a year. 

Additional information and applications may 
be obtained by writing to the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 522 Black Leather, I H S monogram 
INU SOLA aicenccencaere meee renscnes $2.50 


SOLA ian cocaie ntsc ctnaarteamtonsbanccsest rvasctonsecconieneeae $3.00 


No. 524 Persian Morocco, gold roll.... $3.75 


No. 525 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
Jeathermline de re mtn ruktcisnicnobivetee $6.00 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


No. 590 MISSION EDITION (Music.) Dur- 
ably bound in dark green cloth, plain 
edges, gilt back and side titles. Printed 
on book paper from the same plates 
as the Bible paper bindings ......... $1.25 


No. 591 Blue Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, gilt back title, and side title in 
gilt ornamented boxed rule ............. $2.00 


No. 595 RED Turkey Morocco, semi-fiex- 
ible, gold roll, back title in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk headbands and 
marker $10.00 


Small Word 


No. 510 The Standard Edition. Black In- 
tergrain Cloth, speckled edges ...... $1.00 


‘Large Word 
No. 520 Intergrain Black Cloth, speckled 


OAOS bss hier aemteantitecte tatters $1.25 
No. 521 Pew Edition. Brown Keratol, 
SpECRIGd) ‘CASES fre sircataacees cvasecccrcsseebuersar ons $1.35 


No. 526 RED Turkey Morocco, limp, 
leather lined, gold roll, red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and marker.. $7.00 


MUSIC EDITIONS 
Authorized Edition 


One to Three Stanzas of Hymn Printed 
Between the Staves of the Music 


PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER. 
Size, 53. x 8 inches. 


No. 592 Morocco Grained (Keratol) Bind- 
ing, Side CrOSS in BOI wesceececseccesceoseee $4.00 


No. 593—French Morocco, side cross in 
F=(0) bs Weenie eet RRR er Pe ore Coe $5.00 


No. 594—Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
gold roll, side cross in gold ............ $6.00 


Revised Edition 


With the Words of the Hymns Separate 
from the Music 


PRINTED ON BIBLE PAPER 


Size, 6 x 8% inches. 


No. 500 Cardinal Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, side title in gilt ornamented 
boxed) rule. sccecsisstisssees stenoses $2.00 


No. 503 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
gold roll, side cross in gold ........... $6.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


